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STANZAS 


Yes! I will sing, although my harp be frail 
As the light spider-web among the roses, 
Which in each zephyr dreads the rushing gale— 
On which the dew too heavily poses. 
Shall I be mute while near the free bird sings, 
And like young leaves tremble its passionate wings? 
Sce; the sweet lark, waked by the morning star, 
On music billows fro its nest upspring*=~, 
Is lost amid the parple clouds afar, 
Thongh still its anthem in my ear is ringing. 
It hath no eagle-wings to brave the blast, 
And yet it reacheth heaven’s bright gate at last. 


Hark how the slim reeds breathe soft music low, 

By the green margin of the shining river; 

And the green leaves, in all their vernal glow, 

Have sylph-like voices as they gently shiver ; 
And the young wavelets, as they dance in light, 
Siug to themselves a requiem of delight. 

Yes, I will sing, for in great Nature's lyre 

lam a chord, though e’en the humblest one: 
Afading spark of pure Promethean fire, 

Which had its source iu Genius’ quenchless sun. 
Yes, I will sing, and Nature be my theme, 
Although my glory be a morning dream. 

Of thee I'd sing, delicious Italy! 

Whose vales, so rich with spiritual beauty, 

Bade thy bright children in enthusiasm vie 

Tosing thy matron-charms with filial duty ; 
Italia! who, all heart-like ’mid our dearth, 

Sent the warm flood of song to farthest earth. 
What though I've ne’er beheld thee but in dream? 

Have I not stood, in soul, by Adrian’s tomb 
With high Corinne, and seen eve’s glory stream 

Over its flowers, whose breathings are perfume, 
And seen before me History’s host repass 
In all their pomp, as in Agrippa’s glass ? 

Have I not trodden in her fuotsteps bright, 

And viewed Rome’s ruins from the Capitol, 

And drank deep rapture ’neath thy moon’s soft light, 

Gilding its ruins as with light of soul, 

And heard the voices of the dead reply 
From the long line of tombs, as winde went by ? 


Have I not knelt beneath St. Peter’s dome, 
While nations bending breathed one common prayer, 
And felt my soul upwafted to its home 
As the Te Deum filled the holy air, 
And knelt, in spirit, at the knee-warm shrine 
Where Raphael's genius made the spot divine? 


Too high the theme! nor yet shall I be mute: 

Are not the flowers around—the stars above ? 
Dwells there not pathos in the lover's lute, 

And in the heart an odorous wealth of love ? 
Where art thou not, sweet Fancy? Earth, though fair, 
Without thee were the dungeon of Despair. 

Yes! I will sing, though with a dying voice, 

‘The joy of grief’—the charms of melancholy ; 
Let others in their victor-hour rejoice, 

And reach Parnassus’ peak with rapture holy. 
Yes, I will sing, though to me but belong 
The feeble echo of the wild bird’s song; 

Though the few friends who garlanded my youth 

Have found a colder dwelling. place than I; 

—Their morning path, alas ! though short, was smooth, 

And they have risen to join the choir on high !— 
While here J pine, the victim of disdain, 

With none to list my unambitious strain 
Save thee, my friend! and though thy choice may lead 

Through this vile world, with all its pomp of clay, 
Still is thy soul by beauty tenantec, 

And thou wilt listen to my lowly lay; 

For in thy heart still thrills a golden string, 
And therefore more than all I still would haply sing! 
Paris, May 15, 1838. 


[For the New-Yorker. 
ADDRESSED TO MY FRIEND MR. CH, BARROIS, OF THE ‘ISLE ROURBON.’ 





W. F. 


Por the New-Yorker. 
‘THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN.’ 
BY A LADY. 

Mr. Greever: I observed a paragraph in your last pa- 
per headed ‘ Rights of Women,’ which pleased me much. 
Being myself. a woman, a wife and a mother ; having more- 
over been called to mingle more in active life than usually 
falls to the lot of woman, perhaps I may be permitted to 
offer a few remarks on the subject without being considered 
a traitor to the rights of my own sex, or a designing flatterer 
of the other. 

I recollect that, very early in life, circumstances threw 
me in the way of several ledies older than myself, who 
were fond of disclaiming on our wrongs, &c. ; and, having 
mingled just enough in society to know that there was much 
frivolity on the one side and unmeaning flattery on the 
other, with the impetuosity of youth and the confidence of 
inexperience, I joined in the pathetic declamation, fully 
believing that some precious privileges were wholly en- 
grossed by the ‘lorldly’ sex, to our own very great detri- 
ment. As my judgement, however, grew more mature 
and my mind was fortified by somewhat more of observa- 
tion and experience, I began to doubt whether our privi- 
leges were quite so much curtailed as I had previously ima- 
gined. The mist that had obscured my mind once begin- 
ning to dispel, I began to perceive that my admired pat- 
tern-setters were not exactly the persons to render domes- 
tic life happy; and, in their eagerness for equal rights, 
some how or other the means of enjoyment became very 
unequally distributed. At length, I became sadly con- 
vinced that strong wil! was too often mistaken by its pos- 
sessors for strong mind; and she who boasted of showing 
her spirit was far more apt to resemble Xantippe than Zo- 
beide. 

But, to return to the history of my early friends: One 
was really a highly gifted woman ; besides, she played and 
danced and sung most admirably, and was eloquent on the 
subject of mental discipline, self-control, and all-enduring 
patience. She married a man of character and standing in 
society, lived with him two years in a most cat-and-dog 
fashion, and then left him, demanding, through her legal 
adviser a separate maintenance, causing a bill to be filed 
in chancery, written by her own hand, containing twenty 
nine separate articles of complaint against her husband. 

The second also married, and became the mother of a 
numerous family ; but she was foolishly indulgent to her 
children—a fine, healthy company of boys—with whose 
education her husband (an intelligent and good-tempered 
man) was soon given to understand it was not his province 
to interfere. She was besides rash, thoughtless and ex- 
travagant, and though her husband—poor man !—was often 
put to his wits’ end to support a train of servants about his 
establishment, yet he seemed always the last whose con- 
venience or accommodation required consideration. 


Two others still linger in the vale of single blessedness. 
One has dwelt so long on unequal privileges and the fan- 
ciedtoldness of her friends, that, with a cultivated intellect 
and unusual conversational powers, she has almost se- 
cluded herself from society. The other is now at forty as 
complete a flirt as is often found at sixteen—in company, 
all spirits and good humor; and at home—but here I am at 
a loss for a simile, unless it be a long north-easterly storm, 
with a copious allowance of thunder and lightning, and 
perhaps occasionally a slight shock of an earthquake. 

The fact is—poor, spiritless soul that I am—I feel quite 
satisfied with mutters as they are. It is true, if we go on 
an excursion of pleasure or a visit to a public garden, we 
are not expected to play the part of gentlemen exactly, but 
then our purses are the gainers, and it saves us much 
trouble. 

Another favorite theme of declamation is our defective 
means of education. In many cases there may be cause 








of complaint on this score ; yet, from personal knowledge 
of many female seminaries, I am led to think that the evil 
dwells more in imagination than reality. Trae, we are not 
expected to take our degrees at College, nor study any of 
the learned professions as means of support. It is equally 
true that many who are expensively educated are very su- 
perficial in their attainments; but I have sometimes sus- 
pected (though that is a secret) that some of our young gen- 
tlemen were in precisely the same predicament. 

On the whole, I am persuaded that if we make good use 
of our means of education and usefulness, enough is placed 
within our power; and I leave it to others to sigh for civic 
honors or contend with the ploughman and hostlers whe- 
ther nature designed us to share their vocations and plea- 
sures. For my own part, I would recommend to the fair 
champions of equal rights to weigh well the advantages 
they already possess—to improve duly the means of know- 
ledge within their power; and perhaps when that is done 
they will feel less inclined to envy those whom Nature ap- 
parently designed to mingle in a more bustling sphere of 
action. ’T is true, it often falls to the lot of ladies of high 
attainments to be treated by the weaker part of the other 
sex as trifles and play-things; but the buzzing of such in- 
sects need not disturb them, since men of real mind and 
discernment are not generally slow to diacover and appre- 
ciate excellence even in a woman. 

As relates to myself, conscious that a wide field of im- 
provement lies stretched before us, I would much rather 
feel that we are surrounded by beings able and willing to 
lead us forward, than by rival spirits who are jealous of 
our attainments and anxious only to stay our progress. 

New-York, June 28, 1838. P. W. L. 








For the New-Yorker. 
To Jtteene, 


‘ Pensez a moi mon cher Henri.’ 


One magic line by th e was given— 
All powerful was its spell, 

To heal the heart by anguish riven 
For her I loved so well ; 

And though with that endearing line 
I heard the word ‘ farewell !’ 

I fondly hoped to cal] thee mine, 
In spite of pleasure’s knell. 


Thou saidst thou never couldst forget : 
Oh ! hast thou not forg..t? 

Or does my image linger yet 
Around its cherished spot ? 

Say, does Remembrance, joyless, flee 
From many a by-gone year? 

Or hast thou yet a smile for me, 
To brighten Sorrow’s tear? 


Ah! little thought I then to know 
—What since too well I’ve known— 

That woman's heart is like the snow 
On Jura’s icy throne: 

When day’s fair star shines warm and bright, 
Tt swells the muuntain rill; . 

But when his beams are quenched in night, 
’Tis ice-bound, cold, and chill. 


If changed be thine, my heart’s the same 
As when it first knew love ; 
And often yet thy cherished name 
Ascends in prayer above. 
But though in ire thou'st bid me go, 
Hope's quenckless fire yet gleams, 
With which to melt the frozen snew 
That chills young Love's bright dreams. 
B. H. B. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_——————S 
Ansence or Minxv.—We have been told that a lady 
dropped herself into the post-office, instead of a letter, and 
did not discover the mistake until the clerk asked her if she 
was single or not. 








THE NEW-YORKER. 








—_— 
: For the New Yorker. 
A GARLAND—TO A YOUNG LADY. 
I mer thee, ’tis true, in a moment of gladness, 
In the joyous train of the lovely young bride, 
Yet I think not the less an occasion of sadness 
Would show that thy heart is to pity allied. ~ 
T loved thee most dearly, 
—I speak it sincerely— 
And will twine thee a garland of flow’rets in bloom, 
And pray we may meet, 
In unity sweet, 
Where flowers never wither, beyond the dark tomb. 


Canst thou talk in the language of Flora’s own choosing? 
Then list, and my bouquet shall tell thee a tale : 
While this sweet Pheasant’s Eye thou artslowly perusing 
Hear’st thou not on the breeze its low, murmuring wail ? 
For its tale is of ‘ sorrow ;’ 
It paints to no morrow 
Of hope and delight through the vista of years, 
But it speaks of ‘the Past ;’ 
And ‘regret’ and ‘ distaste’ 
Are the offerings it brings to a banquet of tears. 


Then I'll place by its side a Melissa, (‘tis duty ;) 
Tt will whisper of ‘ sympathy’ tender and pure ; 
And a bright Amaryllis, ‘ enchanting in beauty,’ 
Although conscious that flattery thou couldst not endure. 
Here’s a splendid Bay-leaf, 
Its language is brief: 
*I change but in dying,’ it speaks to the eye. 
The Cryeanthemum white, 
And the yellow one bright, 
Tell of ‘ truth’ and of ‘love’ until Life’s latest sigh. 


I will give thee a Cowslip, thy ‘grace is so winning,’ 
And a Crocus, an emblem of ‘cheerfulness’ fair; 
T'll banish the Dog- Wood, ‘ indifference’ beginning; 

And also the Cypress—it tells of ‘despair.’ 
The Wind-flower, Anemone, 
Beauteous and lonely, 
Is fond ‘ expectation’—I give it to thee ; 
And the Cardinal flower 
T'll weave in thy bower; 
‘Distinction’ it speaks—and distinguished thou'lt be. 


Tf a beau with a smile a red Catch-Fly should offer, 
Forget not, an ‘ ambush’ is laid to ensnare ; 
But if white fragrant buds he doth modestly proffer, 


Then doubt not their language—’tis ‘ youthful love’ rare. 


If an opening Sweet-Pea 
He gives slyly to thee, 
An‘ appointed meeting’ thou’lt read in his eye; 
And if he should bear 
A red Tulip there, 
*Tis a frank ‘declaration,’ he will not deny. 


Oh then, maiden dear! if thy judgement should falter, 
A bright Morning-Glory bestow on thy friend. 
Shouldst thou love with affection that never can alter, 
A double Chinensis—all doubt at an end; 
A Geranium-Rose, 
With a Blue-bottle close, 
And a gentle Ambrosia, and Eglantine fair ; 
With delight will he view 
The ‘constancy’ true— 
The ‘ preference’ and ‘ love’ which thy flow’rets declare. 


Shouldst thou wander away to the bright, shining grotto, 
And list to the warbling in yonder low vale, 
The Amaranth-Globe may he take for his motto, 
And scorn the young Almond-flower—‘ perfidy’ pale. 
Should he give thee a Fox-Glove, 
’Tis a delicate ‘ wish,’ love, 
That himself were a glove, that he might touch thy cheek. 
With a brilliant Arkansas, 
A Belvidere dulcis, 
Or with B-chelor-Buttons, your ‘ merriment’ speak. 


My chaplet’s completed—it quickly will perish ! 
But the rose of Acacia I'll give thee alone; 
And the friendship it vows my heart fondly will cherish, 
That ‘ undying friendship’ this bloseom wil! own. 
Here’s a Daisy of the mountain 
Ihave gathered by the fountain; 
Itis ‘beauty the owner’s unconscious of’ yet ; 
And this flower—Flora’s nearest, 
And sweetest and dearest— 
Whose blue leaflets are whisp’ ‘ Oh, never y 
tan tk hisp’ring—‘ Oh, ow ! 


— 
For the New-Yoiker. 


SOMETHING ABOUT GREECE. 


subject for a few moments’ reflection. 


enumerates the Persian army. 


horses; the Africans, who fought from chariots. 
Arrived at Abydos, the King reviewed his army. 


said he, “ on the transitory limit to human life. 


of them will still be living ?” 


epitaph of Simonides ?— 
“ON THOSE WHO FELL AT THERMOPYLA. 
“In dark Thermopyle they lie, 
Oh death of glory, there to die! 
Their tomb an altar is; their name 
A mighty heritage of fame ; 
Their dirge is triumph! cankering rust, 
And Time, that turneth al) to dust, 
That tomb shall never waste nor hide— 
The tomb of warriors true and tried. 
The full-voiced praise of Greece around 
Lies buried in that sacred mound, 
Where Sparta’s King, Leonidas, 
Tn death eternal glory has. 
While freedom’s name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free, 
And died to save her Liberty.” 


foreign land. 





. NO. 1. 
Tue invasion of the Persians under Xerxes, and their 
splendid preparations for war, afford us a most interesting 


The Great King, after he had returned from his triumph 
in Egypt, flushed with victory and extended rule, prepared 
to invade, first Greece, and then the whole of Europe, 
“until heaven itself should be the only limit of the Persian 
realm.” “ And never,” says Herodotus, “ was there a mili- 
tary expedition comparable ‘to this. Hard would it be to 
specify one nation of Asia which did not accompany the 
Persian King.” Had the success of the expedition been 
commensurate with the grandeur of its commencement, 
perhaps it would have ranked among the sublimest concep- 
tions of military genius. The amount of land force, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, on entering Europe, was 1,700,000. 
Nor was the naval unworthy of the land armada. After 
marching onward, the army continually swelling its force 
by voluntary and forced contributions, Herodotus again 
He estimates the total by 
sea and land, thus augmented, at two millions six hundred 
and forty-one thousand six hundred and ten fighting men, 
and computes the number of menials, women and children, 
at an equal number; so that the son of Darius conducted 
5,283,220 of human beings. On they swept—the car of 
the great Persian god, drawn by eight snow-white horses, 
and in which no mortal ever dared to seat himself; the ten 
thousand chosen Persians, called the Immortal Band, whose 
armor shone with profuse gold; the Medes, and Indian 


Here 
it is told of him, while, high on a throne of gold, after hav- 
ing surveyed the plains covered with countless thousands, 
and enjoying all the pride and exultation which the com- 
mand over so many destinies was calculated to inspire, 
that a sad and sudden thought came overhim: “TI reflect,” 
I compas- 
sionate this vast multitude; a hundred years hence, which 


We well know how his army was stopped at the pass of 
Thermopylz by the valor of 300 Spartans under the brave 
King Leonidas, but through the instrumentality of a trai- 
torous Greek, were surrounded, and died fighting, even | 
after their weapons were broken, with their hands and 
teeth—rather crushed beneath the number than slain by the 
swords of the foe. Who is not inspired by the following 


Two thousand three hundred and eighteen years ago the 
battle of Salamis was fought. Themistocles, that illustri- 
ous Athenian, commanded ; by his superior sagacity, his 
countrymen were induced to confide their safety to their 
navy ; and to him were the Greeks indebted for the glorious 
victory of Salamis. His signal services to his country en- 
deared Themistocles to the Athenians; and he was univer- 
sally called the most warlike and most courageous of all 
the Greeks who fought against the Persians. Yet, in the 
midst of that glory, the conqueror of Xerxes incurred the 
displeasure of his countrymen, and was banished from the 
city, and died among the enemy he had conquered, in a 


back to its Eastern bed, and the world was once more com- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| unacquainted with the flute. 


paratively at rest, the little territory of Greece rose visi 
above the rest of the civilized earth. The arts and SCiences 
being assisted by conquest, received fresh lustre from the 
application and industry of their professors. And Music 
was cultivated and became a favorite resort for its Citizens, 
‘They seemed to understand the power of music Over the 


passions and intellect, raising the soul from time and sense 
by the sweet accordance of its sounds, and im it 
away into that heavenly sphere where angels tune their 
harps anew. The elements of music are in every 

around us; they are found in the chirpings of the feathered 
choristers of Nature, in the sound of the water-fall, or wild 
roar of the waves. What soul so dall that would not be 
inspired with the charms of a flute, on a still moonlight 
night, when the winds are all at rest, and the stars, that in. 
numerable host of worlds, are sparkling in one tide of 
glory, in on@unclouded blaze, and he sees around him al] 
nature luxuriating in her variegated sweets; who would 
not acknowledge its power over the spirit? His feelings 
thrill for a brief space : a martial spirit is awakened im his 
heart, and his soul is aroused to sublime contemplation — 
This the ancients were acquainted with; and ahout the 


instrument. It was considered capable of stimulating the 
passions in the greatest degree; and the Lacedemonians 
had a song which said that “a good performer on the flute 
would make a man brave every danger and face even iron 
itself.” The flute held the principal rank among the m. 
sical instruments of Greece ; and next to that the lyre. 
‘** Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 

To hight of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle.” 

Music, from the earliest time, was an essential part of 
instruction in Greece ; and it had become so common an 
acquirement, Aristotle observes, that at the close of the Per. 
sian War there was scarcely a single free-born Athenian 
Says Aristotle also, “The 
flute was designed by our ancestors, not, as many nowcon- 
sider it, merely for delight, but for discipline.” 

It is almost lost time to search for the origin of the flute. 
It is so obscured by fables and traditions that the ancients, 
unable to fix upon the mortal who conferred sucha blessing 
upon mankind, ascribed the invention to their gods. Itis 
probable that the flute owed its origin to the observation of 
musical effects, flowing from natural causes. Diodorus, 
Lucretius, and other authors, attribute the invention of 
wind instruments to observations made on the whistling of 
the wind in reeds and in the pipes of other plants. Pedro 
Martini attempts to prove that Jubal was the inventor of 
music. Yet music was from the beginning, and one of the 
arts which was communicated to Adam by the Creator— 
And, although very little is known of music in the 1600 
years that existed before the Flood, and the Deluge swept 
away all the glory and grandeur of the ante-dilavian world, 





After this was fought the battle of Platea under Aristides 
the Just, which was the conclusion of the great Persian in- 
vasion. And when the deluge of the Persian arms rolled 


yet we cannot suppose Noah was ignorant of the arts and 
sciences taught before that event. We may suppose the 
flute to have been the first instrument invented ; for Athe- 
nus ascribes the invention of the flute to Osiris, or Noab, 
as he is supposed to have been, who reigned over the colo- 
ny first settled in Egypt. Kircher supposes that the Egyp 
tians very early formed flutes from the rushes which grew 
upon the shores of the Nile. Says Atheneus, “There 
was no people more skilled in muaic than those of Alexa 
dria, for every peasant is perfect master of the flute.” 

Of Hebrew music, frequent mention is made in Holy 
Writ, as connected with religious ceremonies. But what 
that music consisted of, whether entirely vocal or part ur 
strumental, we are not precisely informed. Perhaps there 
may be claimed for the lyre and harp an equal antiquly 
with the flute. They were co-existent in the first accouss 
we have of them; but further than this we do not know. 

There are three musical instruments mentioned im the 
origina! Greek of Homer—the Jyre, the flute, and the «y 
rinz; we may justly conclude, therefore, that no others 
were known at the time of the Trojan War. 

The monaulus, or flute, is said by some to have been 








brought into Greece by Harmonia, the wife of Cadmu. | 





time of Pericles, the flute appears to have been the favorite: _ 
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Some Grecians ascribe to Apollo the invention of the flute; 
but he only improved upon it in playing. Cotemporary 
with Apollo was Marsyas, a celebrated musician of Cele- 
nz. He was so skillful in playing on the flute, that he is 
generally deemed the inventor of it. According to the 
opinion of some, he found it when Minerva had thrown it 
aside on account of the distortion of her face when she 
played upon it. Plato states that Marsyas and Olympus 
were the inventors of mind—music. Some make Marsyas 
the author of the double flute. 

Stafford thinks that the Greek music was of 4 much 
higher order than it is generally deemed to be, and calcu- 
lated to produce an effect equal to any thing ever witnessed 
in modern times. From Homer to Sappho, who lived 600 
years B. C., there flourished several eminent musicians.— 
Thaletes, of Crete, was an excellent flutist. Olympus, the 
Phrygian, the descendant from the first Olympus, was one 
of the most famous musicians of antiquity.. His musical 
talents are celebrated by Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch.— 
His music was in a peculiar manner adapted to affect and 
animate the hearer, and swell the soul with enthusiasm. 
Lucian tells us of a young flute player named Harmonides, 
who, on his first public appearance at the Pythian games, 
began a solo with so violent a blast, intending to surprise 
and elevate the audience, that he breathed his last breath 
into his flute, and died on the spot. And it is also stated 
that the trumpet players at these exhibitions were over- 
joyed when they found they had neither rent their cheeks 
nor burst their blood-vessels by their exertions. 

Immense prices were given for flutes. We are told that 
Ismenias, the celebrated musician of Thebes, gave three 
Attic talents, or near $3,000, for one at Corinth; and that 
Theodorus, a flute maker at Athens, made so much by his 
profession as to be enabled to give all his children a liberal 
education—a privilege which but a few enjoyed. Ama- 
beus, for his performance on the flute, was paid an Attic 
talent per day—nearly $1,000; and Roscius received ashis 
annual salary 500 sestertie, or about $20,000. Xenophon 
tells us that flute players lived in a most magnificent man- 
ner. The father of Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, 
was extremely attached to the flute, and was in conse- 
quence termed Auleées, or the Flute Player. 

We find in every country, almost, that the flute was the 
first instrument known. The only musical instrument the 
Indians possessed when first discovered on this continent, 
besides the drum, was a flute, formed of a cane or reed. 
The Indians of Chili used flutes made of the bones of their 
enemies whom they had conquered in war. The Indians 
of Brazil also used fifes made of human bones. The na- 
tives of the islands in the Pacific, when discovered by Capt. 
Cook, had a flute made of hollow bamboo, about one foot 
long, with only two stops, and therefore could not sound 
more than four notes by half-tones. 

The flute of the Romans was similar to that of the Greeks. 
They had the 7'ibie-pares, or equal flutes, and the Tibie- 
impares, or unequal flutes—or double and single. There 
is the figure of a female Bacchanal, in the Farnese collec- 
tien at Rome, blowing a double flute, the tubes of which 
of unequal length, and are furnished with pegs or stop- 
ples. 

It should be remembered that these Tilie were all 
played upon by blowing into the top, like our elarionets ; 
and the flute of the Romans was not like to the modern 
German fiute. Flute music is said to have constituted a 
great part of the funeral ceremonies of the Jews, the num- 
ber of flute players in the procession amounting to several 
h H. N. 0. 

IxrLvgnce or tHE Moon oy ‘Timper.—A very intelli- 
gent gentleman, named Edmonstone, who was nearly 30 
years engaged in cutting timber in Demarara, and who 
made a number of observations on trees during that period, 
says that the moon’s influence on trees is very great. So 
observable is this, that if a tree be cut down at full moon it 
will immediately split as if torn asunder by the influence of 
great external force. They are likewise attacked much 
earlier by the rot than if allowed to remain to another pe- 
riod of the moon’s age. ‘T'rees, therefore, which are in- 
tended to be applied to durable purposes, are cut only dur- 
ing the first and last quarters of the moon, for the sap rises 


ht wae Z at tree * full moon, and falls in proportion 














STANZAS....May 22, 1837. 
BY H. H. MILMAN, 
Founded on an incident at the grave of Soputa Locxnart, daughter 
of Sir Walter Scott. (Mr. Milman read theservice on the occasion.) 
OvER that eolemn pageant mute and dark, 
Where in the grave we laid to rest 
Heaven's latest, not least welcome guest, 
What didst thou on the wing, thon jocund lark! 
Hovering in mere glee, 
And carolling above that mournful company ? 


Oh, thou light-loving and melodious bird ! 
At every sad and solemn fall 
Of mine own voice—each interval 
In the soul-elevating prayer, I heard 
Thy quiv’ring descant full and clear— 
Discord not unharmonious to the ear. 


We laid her there—the Minstrel’s darling child! 
Semed it then meet that, borne away 
From the close city’s dubious day, 
Her dirge should be thy native wood-note wild ? 
Nursed upon Nature's lap, her sleep 
Should be where birds may sing and dewy flowers weep. 


Ascendest thou, air-wandering messenger, 
Above us slowly lingering yet, 
To bear our deep. our mute regret— 
To waft upon thy faithful wing to her 
The husband’s fondest, last farewell— 
Love's final parting pang, the unspoke, the unspeakable ? 


Or didst thou rather chide with thy blithe voice 
Our selfish grief, hat would delay 
Her passage to a brighter day; 
Bidding us mourn no longer, but rejoice 
That it hath heavenward flown, like thee— 
That spirit from this world of sin and sorrow free ? 


I watched thee lessening, lessening to the sight, 
Still faint and fainter winnowing 
The sunshine with thy dwindling wing— 
A speck, a movement in the roffied light, 
Till thou wert melted in the sky, 
An undistinguished part of bright infinity. 


Meet emblem of that lightsoue spirit thou ! 
That still, wherever it might come, 
Sheds sunshine o’er that happy home ; 
Her task of kindliness and gladness now 
Absolved, with the element above 
Hath mingled, and become pure light, pure joy, pure love. 








From the American Monthly for July. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF HIGH STREET—EDINBURGH. 

Few localities speak to us so eloquently of the olden 
time as the High-street of Edinburgh; few so deeply im- 
press us with the venerable spirit of antiquity. e have 
contemplated many a noble ruin, and mused over many an 
interesting relic of the past; but too often our enjoyment 
has been but the pleasant abstraction of the moment—the 
intrusion of the matter-of-fact present repelling the vision 
of the past; for modern taste and fashionable innovation 
had effected their changes, leaving scarcely a remnant of 
antiquity whereby to hang a tale. Wecan seldom now-a- 
days welcome a noble old cathedral without extending our 
greeting to its shining modern companion ofa steeple, nor 
make advances to an antiquated castle without previous 
obeisance to its new-fashioned walls. But with the High- 
street it is otherwise; it remains as of old, the same exclu- 
sive society of antique gables, peak-roofed and timber-treed 
mansions; bowed, perhaps, a little with age, but still re- 
taining vigorously its hale, he constitution of stone, and 
forbidding all intrusion of shining brick, with its smart, 
dapper exterior and formal look. ‘The Edinburgh fashion- 
a. with rare good taste, have —— elsewhere to grati- 
fy their new-fangled notions, leaving High-street to flourish 
on in its fresh old age, garrulous with tales of the olden 
time. Init we have nought to remind us of the nineteenth 
century, nothing to recall to us the practical present day; 
all reminds us of the past; those dark, antiquated man- 
sions, which lift their lofty summits steeple high, dai kening 
the thoroughfare, seem to reflect their ancient spirit upon 
those who live and flourish in their shade. The gay and 
fashionable, the changing creatures of the —— have 
flitted away; and the common people, who cling to old no- 
tions and old habits of feeling and of dress, are left sole pos- 
sessors, to remain equal remnants of the past with the anti- 
quated street itself; they reciprocally guard off all change, 
and the company of modern men or modern mansions is 
heartily eschewed. It is this exclusive oldness which 
throws such a charm upon the High-street and its people ; 
in such society we have no difficulty in abstracting our- 
selves from the world as it now is; in fact, we live in the 
olden time. 

Knots of antique folks, as they were wont in former 
days, collect here and there. There, a group cheapening 
hollands and linens at the open draper’s stall in the Lawn- 
market; there, one gathering about the Hi d soldier 
in his kilt and tartans, who tells of wars and foreign parts ; 
and there another, discussing with the Leith fisherwoman 
the freshness of her “ finnan haddies;” and in there 
comes down the street the blind old piper, in his ragge 
plaid, tuning his shrill bagpipe notes, and drawing in 
train a crowded host of i ing discord 
more discordant with their shouts and cries. At yonder 
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corner, too, the old preacher collects a co 
hearers, and tussles publicly for their ben 
ty points of election and free-will, and calls down upon all 
lievers the wrath of the gods above—his invocation 
often proving so far effective as to bring down upon him- 
self and listeners a plentiful shower of wishy-washy from 
some lofty eighth flat, which proves a cooler of the preach- 
er’s hot-headed ardor, and an effective scatterer of his con- 
gation. There, too, of old, at the very same corner, 
ohn Knox preached and denounced ; and thus too, doubt- 
less, the eléves of the upper shrines applied the sloppy ar- 
gumentum ad capitem, and forced the reformer to yield the 
eee no better reconciled to the application from above 
was Bramble, despite of the accompanying expression 

of meg? gardy-loo, “ Lord have mercy onyou.” 
he High street is thronged with localities of and 
thrilling interest, associated, as they are with the stirring 
facts of History and the equally impressive imaginings of 
Fancy. Recur to the time when a tumultuous band of fa- 
natics and enthusiasts, led on by that arch-destroyer Knox, 
crowded the thoroughfare; now venting their anti-papisti- 
cal furer upon the old church—the venerable St. Giles, vio- 


lating the altar, ing down and demolishing the sacred 
ornaments, and widely defacing monuments venerable 
from antiquity and the piety of their founders, and again 


rushing into the court-yard of Holyrood, denouncing the 
beauteous queen Mary as a “vile papist,” invoking the 
vengeance of heaven upon her head, ing the old palace 
re-echo with their infuriated shouts, and everand anon with 
the demoniacal cry of “to the faggots with her;” and with 
the vivid description of Scott in our recollection, we pic- 
ture the rush, the tumult of the Porteous mob gathering 
around the old Tolbooth, with the flickering to s shed- 
ding an uneasy light upon its antiquated walls, and the 
fierce looks of the maddened rioters. 

Many an individual object in this quaint old street is thus 
endowed with interest. There, at its eastern limit, stands 
the old rock-bound castle, with its moss-covered battlements 
frowning darkly from its height upon a glorious expanse— 
yonder the Pentlands lift their heads—there calmly reposes 
the Frich, with its fleet of sail; there Arthur’s seat and Sa- 
lisbury Craig extend their uneven lengths along, whiie 
nearer, before and around it, the oldand new town re-echo 
the busy hum of their motley population. In a small iron- 
grated room, perched on high in a lofty turret of the castle, 
the pedantic monarch, James the First was born; his mo- 
ther having fled to the security of its walls for protection 
from the violence of her unruly subjects—the circum- 
stances attendant upon his birth first impressing, no doubt, 
upon the doughty king an unconquerable horror of all that 
told of war, and disturbing bis mind with fancies of gun- 
powder plots and treasons. Here, too, the regalia, the dia- 
dem that crowned the brow of Bruce, and the sceptre that 
was wielded in his iron grasp, are preserved with jealous 
watchfulness ; here, too, Mons. Meg bellows on gal days. 
As we wend our way from the castle to proceed down the 
High street, the steep and crooked Bow catches our eye, 
bending its jagged course, flanked on either side with anti- 
quated lofty mansions, till it loses itself in the wide espla- 
nade of the grass-market. Casting buta glance down the 
Bow, a short step on our course brings us to the Lawnj 
market; here the cunning artisan plies his trade, and the 
neat busy draper displays his tempting wares. Here, too, 
at the sign of the golden nag, old Saddle-tree sold curbs 
and bits, saddles and trappings and discoursed learnedly on 
the law—catching his legal inspiration from the old Parlia- 
ment house just caper which re-echoes the confused 
bawlings of a host of advocates and attorneys, and which of 
old resounded with the no less Babel-like shouts of barba- 
rian legislators, disturbing the quiet of its venerable moss- 
covered companion—the Tolbooth church. The old To!- 
booth itself—the scene of the gentle Effie Dean’s harsh suf- 
fering, and the Luckenbooths, around which the genius of 
Scott has thrown such an interest, have yielded to the im- 
proving spirit of the age, but remain for ever in the pages 
of the Northern Shakspeare. 

Leaving the Lawn-market, the Tolbooth church, the sites 
of the old Tolbooth, the Luckenbooths, and the Parliament 
house, with their thousand associations, we pass down the 
old romantic street, the bells of St. Giles merrily chiming 
“for auld lang syne,” the shades of evening slowly gather- 
ing around, and the calm warm twilight owing dimly 
out the collected groups of artizans enjoying a respite from 
labor, soldiers free from garrison duty, sailors from Leith 
with their sweet-hearts, and —_ esmen, ma hap bail- 
lies escaped from their shut-up shops. Such is the time to 
peruse these relics of the olden time, when the dim twilight 
throws its mellow tint around, reflecting its calmness upon 
the inhabitants. It is then that all seems in proper ty en, 
—the shadowy evening, the quiet grouping , and the lofty 
dim-looking mansions. But we find o' opposite a 
low-peaked domicile extending its oaken over the 
side-walk, its odd-fashioned roof and quai earved door 

iving it an antiquated air. Here lived Jo Knox, and 
Sens that low window yonder, the enthusiast reformer ad- 
dressed the co: ed mass below, and here he yet lives 
—in plaister; for under that self-same window he stands 
out in bold relief in mg ca outstretched arms 
in the attitude of stern denunciation ; his effigy is a dark- 
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EE 
haired, dark-whiskered little object, leaning over a curious- 
ly carved octagonal pulpit, with his arms upraised and nose 


upturned in evident disgust at the pole which a zealous Ca- 
tholic barber, who lives below, has surmounted with a cross 
and stuck in his very face. 


Leaving our little reformer, we pass down the Canon- 
gate. Stopping here and there to gaze at some lofty tene- 
ment, the device over the entrance to which tells of some 
great inhabitant in days of yore, a coronet betokening some 
noble temporal lord, a St. John’s Cross, some mighty 
knight templar, and the quaint latin inscriptions, carved in 
stone, conveying some moral or religious apothegm beto- 
kening at least the outward piety of those who tarried with- 
in. e name of that portion of the High-street, called the 
Canongate, the old cross, with its pedestal worn away by 
the devout kisses of the suppliant—the insignia of the reli- 
gious orders carved upon the houses, all indicate that there, 
in former time, the spiritual lords, templars, and priests, 
were wont to’ swell in pride and wanton in magnificent 
luxury. ‘The greatest of the lords temporal were alone 
deemed fit company for them, and vied with these religious 
grandees in displays of magnificence in the Canongate, the 
court end of the High-street. Z'here yet flourishes, in fresh 
old age, the mansion of the regent Murray, with its court- 
yard, old-fashioned gardens, and the terrace where he met 
with his untimely fate while enjoying the twilight in the 
company of some high-born beauties. Just opposite the 
old Canongate the Tolbooth, with its iron-bound gates and 
ape windows, frowns significantly upon the passer-by. 

he old palace of Holyrood now bursts upon our view, 
and terminates our contemplation among the monuments 
of antiquity, which, like ‘leaves in Vallambrosa,” are scat- 
tered profusely through the High-street. Holyrood, where 
Scotland’s kings in her independence held their court, 
bears in every stone some interesting association. Here 
Queen Mary strove to soften the harshness of her exile 
from sunny France and its light-headed “gay companie,” 
" listening to the sweet music of the gentle sympathizing 

izzio; here lies, in beautiful ruins, Holyrood chapel; 

here the altar where the ill-fated Darnley plighted his 

troth; here the royal tomb, where moulders the dust of 

Scotland’s kings; and here the private confessional of 

Queen Mary, where she unburthened her heart of sorrow, 

but not of sin. ° 
SKETCH OF TALLEYRAND’S LIFE. 

Cuartes Maurice Tatteyrann Pericorn, Prince of 
Benevento, in the Holy Roman Empire, was born at Paris in 
1754. He was descended from one of the oldest and most illus- 
trious houses of France, which, during the middle ages, were 
lords of the district of Quercy: and at an early age, as 
a younger brother, was destined for thechurch. His ecclesi- 
astical education was formed at the seminary of St. Sulpice, 
and his talents for public business were already so strongly 
developed that in 1780, he was named Agent General for the 
clergy. In 1788, he was consecrated Bishop of Autun, and 
the year after was elected deputy of the clergy of his diocese 
to the States General. The political career of the prince 
during that momentous period is well known; Mirabeau 
perceived the extent of his abilities, and signalized him as 
one of the most powerful and versatile men of zenius who 
then abounded in Europe. He proposed several most impor- 
tant measures to the States; among others, the suppression 
of tithes, andthe appropriation of the property of the clergy 
tothe wants of the publictreasury. In 1790, he was named pre- 
sident, and in the same year officiated at the altar of Champ 
de Mars on the day of National Federation. He subse- 
quently consecrated the first constitutional bishops, and for 
this was excommunicated by Pope Pius 1V. His resigna- 
tion of the bishopric of Autun, and his election as a member 
of the Directory of the department of Paris followed soon 
after. He was left by Mirabeau as one of his executors, and 
in 1792 was sent to England ona secret mission, together 
with Mr. Chauxelin, the ambassador. It will he remember- 
ed that the English administration under Mr. Pitt, after fa- 
vorably receiving the French envoys, subsequently ordered 
them to leave the country within 24 hours. 
rand returned to Paris the day after the famous 10th of Au- 
gust, and was indebted te Danton for a narrow escape from 
assassination. He then left France for the U. States and re- 
mained there it is said, in commercial speculations, till 1796, 
when he was recalled by a decree of the Convention. In 
1797, after the 13th Fructidor, he was appuinted Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and supported with the most imperturba- 
ble sang froid the attacks made upon him by all parties. 

Two years afterwards, the 18th Brumaire occurred; Na- 
poleon became First Consul, and M. de Talleyrand continued 
as Foreign Minister. In 1803, a brief from Pius VII. re- 
leased the exbishop of Auwun from his ecclesiastical ties, and 
he shortly after married Madame Grandt of Hamburgh. 
The rivalry of Fouche and M. de Talley:and then followed, 
and to the ultimate advantage of the latter, who, on Napo- 
leon becoming Emperor in 1806, was elevated to the rank of 
Prince of Benevento, and Grand Chamberlain of the Em- 
pire. The next year he was succeeded as minister by M. 
de Campigny, Duke de Cadore, and was named Vice Grand 
Elector ; but from this period an alienation from Napoleon 
may be dated; he disapproved of the Emperor’s aggressions 





M. de Talley- 





in Spain: and in 1814, was appointed President of the Pro- 
vincial Government of France, until the arrival of the Count’d 
Artois. We need hardly remind our readers that he was 
French commissoner at the Congress of Vienna, and that on 
the final return of Louis XVIII. in 1815, he resumed the 
portfolio uf Foreign Affairs, as President of the Council, but 
resigned before the end of the year, from his disapprobation 
of the tendencies of the government. From this period he 
remained near the person of his sovereign, in virtue of his 
title as chamberlain, and ultimately became the leader of the 
opposition in the Chamber of Peers. The revolution of 
1830, found him, though advanced to a venerable age not too 
old for the service of his country, and he proceeded to Lon- 
don as Ambassador, where be remained till 1835. Since this 
time the Prince has rested under the shadow of his diploma- 
tic laurels, ample enough to include within their branches the 
treaties of Amiens, of Luneville, and of the Quadruple Alli- 
ance. Hisdeath, and his recuncilement with the church, 
we have just witnessed. 

We will not attempt to make any observations on the cha- 
racter of Prince Talleyrand, variously estimated as it is, and 
necessarily must be for some time to come, by the distorted 
views of party prejudice. His detractors say that he changed 
to all systems, and to all men; his eulogists that he remained 
consistent at all times, and that he withdrew his support only 
when what it was given to had ceased to coincide with the 
political system which he had originally adopted for himself. 
The truth, perhaps, lies between the two. 








Pacanin1.—In the beginning of the last month, I had an 
hour’s interview with Paganini, the incomparable master 
of the violin—the first of musical instruments. He was 
confined to his chamber in the Casino, by a disorder of the 
trachea, which, I fear, will not be speedily or zasily cured. 
His countenance, conversation and manner left upon me 
an impression much more favorable than the common 
newspaper anecdotes and descriptions have generally pro- 
duced. He hasan eye of genius—a rare and most expres- 
sive physiognomy ; he showed —_ breeding and focling ; 
his remarks were sensible; and when his voice failed, he 
wrote what he wished to utter, rapidly and with correct dic- 
tion. He mentioned his desire and purpose to visit the 
United States with his instrument, and enquired according- 
ly. Icould not encourage him to brave our climate until 
he had recovered his health. He promised to call me to 
his elbow as soon as he should be able to practise on his vi- 
olin. His indisposition continues. 

Correspondence of the N. Y. American. 





Youne Lapvres.—The character is much more shown in 
the style of dress that is worn every day, than in that which 
is designed for great occasions; and when I see a young 
girl come down to the family breakfast in an untidy wrap- 
per, with her hair in papers, her feet slipshod, and an old 
silk handkerchief round her neck, I know that she cannot be 
the neat, industrious, and refined person whom I should 
like for an inmate. I feel equally certain too, that her 
chamber is not kept in good order, and that she does not 
seta proper value upon time. However well a lady has 
appeared ata party, I would recommend to a young gen- 
tleman, before he makes up his mind as to her domestic 
qualities, to observe her appearance at the breakfast table, 
when she expects to see a 4 her own family, and, if it be 
such as I have just described, to beware how he prosecutes 
the acquaintance. Young Ladies’ Friend. 





A Texas Tavexn.—A tavern has lately been opened ona 
rather diminutive scale near Houston, Texas, contrasting in 
a most striking manner with the extensive style in which 
most things are conducted in that Republic. It seems, ac- 
cording to the Telegraph, that a gentleman riding along the 
road discovered an old soldier by the way-side, sitting very 
contentedly under a blanket stretched horizontally across the 
tops of four upright stakes. A candle-box was before him, 
answering the purpose of a table, on which were placed a 
small jug, and the better half of a broken bottle. Not un- 
derstanding the object of all these preparations, he stopped 
to inquire of the soldier what he was doing there. ‘‘ Keep- 
ing tavern, sir,’ was the ready answer; ‘‘ will you take some- 
thing to drink 7” 

A Puerust in a ‘ Boarpine’ Excounter.—On the oc- 
casion of the enemy boarding the Tickler on her voyage 
out, this regular right-and-left handed hitter behaved with 
extraordinary bravery. He caught up a sword with his 
right hand, aad with his left he grasped a double-headed 
shot. Thus singularly armed, he rushed among the board- 
ers, and dealt destruction around him. Thesword he only 
used to ward off the blows of his oN Na while he 
struck with his left hand with the double-headed shot, and 


he knocked down—I beg pardon, floored—eight of the 
enemy, and created a complete panic. During the whole 
of the time he was engaged in this extraordinary conflict, 
he was (as Trevallion told me) purely for his own satisfac- 





tion invoking ‘ inverted blessings’ on the bodies, souls, eyes 
and limbs oP the enemy. Adventures ofa Creole. 


always with good aim and deadly effect, This scientific | 
mode of fighting was at once so novel and tremendous that | 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 
LINES WRITTEN IN THE TYROL. 
On the mountains of Tyrol the tempest is free, 
And the river, unchained, plunges down to the sea. 
On the mountains of Tyrol the people are slaves, 
Thongh their sires were as free as the winds and the waves, 


From their high thrones of granite yon mountains } 

\And the scorn of defiance is breathed in their Secar be 
That frown froze the hearts of invaders with fear; ¢ 

For who was more brave than the free mountaineer? 


The scream of the eagle—the snort of the roe, 

As her light feet skim fleetly the meadows of snow— 
The wind of the pines, and the roar of the surge, 

As it leaps amid clouds o’er the cliff’s dizzy verge— 
This is music meant only for souls that are free ; 
Fall’n son of a freeman, it speaks not to thee! 


True! the strangers who rule you well know that a yoke 
Which is easily borne is less easily broke; 

And the world is too old for a Despot to dare, 

By trampling the valiant, to rouse their despair. 


You have merciful masters ; but answer it, then, 

Ye who own yourselves slaves, and yet call yourselves men! 
Ts not smiling orpression more fatal, by far, 

Than Power that sits pale ’mid the trappings of war? 


Yes, your chains will wear lighter, and day after day, 
From your hearts all remembrance of freedom decay; 
An.. your sons without shame shall contemtedly creep 
From the womb to the grave in une passionless sleep— 
In that torpor of soul which the Black Eagle flings 
O’erthe nations that crouch ‘neath her far-spreading wings, 








From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 
BY A LADY. (Concluded) 
Nixa soon became tov weak to join our friends below 
stairs. Ida shared with me the sad duty of administering to 
the meek sufferer, and not unfrequently would ask permis. 
sion to read to her, which was always readily accorded. The 
book constantly selected was the Bibije, and with clasped 
hands, and closed eyes, every word seemed to be eagerly 
drunk in by the dying girl. The word Catholic only existed 
in name, and this was not destined long to cuntinue. Since 
the avowal of her sentiments to me, I was in daily expecta. 
tion of a formal renunciation of her faith ; but it was not un- 
til a short time before her death that this occurred. There, 
in that chamber, over whose threshold the destroying angel 
was hovering, Nina Genovesi abjured the Romish religion, 
and partook of the communion; after which a sweet and holy 
calm seemed to pervade ber soul; every thought was detach- 
ed from earth, and in perfect, uninterrupted peace, she awsit- 
ed the approach of ‘ the last enemy,’ fearing not the conflict, 
but believing the ‘dark valley and shadow of death’ was but 
a passage to the realms of unfading glory and undying bliss. 
Every word which fell from her lips was tinctured with 
these feelings, and as we watched her, languishing and with 
ering, like a fair flower untimely crushed and blighted, such 
a glorious halo seemed playing around the beautiful ruin, 
that the tear was quenched, the prayer to detain her longer 
amid the cares and tumults of the world was stilled, and from 
the ashes of the hope we so reluctantly yielded, there was 
kindled the flame of a Christian’s unmurmuring submission. 

** Dearest Ida,”” wou!d Nina oftentimes exclaim, “ hed it 

not been for you, through Heaven’s blessing, death would 
not now wear such a garb to me; I should shrink from ew 
countering the billows of that tide which rolls between me 
and my promised inheritance ; but now all fears, all doubts 
are hushed, and allis peace, unspeakable peace. What has 
wrought it? The Bible, whose truths yow first unfolded to 
me—the precious Bible, which has revealed the glories ard 
comforts end bliss of a Saviour’s love!” 
Each day saw Nina more spirit-like, and svon she was un 
able to leave her bed. The very spirit of sadness seemed 
breathed over the household; and the noiseless tread, the 
whispered word, the darkened room, the universal hush of 
every sound, interrupted only by the low and often labored 
breathings of the sufferer, told that the work of death was 
going on. Who could count on years, or even days, when 
all that was most fair and bright was fuding under our gaze 
—when the wing of the spoiler was darkening the sun-light 
of youth and beauty? Yet life seemed to nestle lovingly to 
that form, and to cling graspingly to that fabric, wherem it 
had reveled in such rare loveliness, yet so briefly. But death's 
progress was not to be stayed. 

Summer was dancingin all its richness on the flowery earth. 
In an hour of brightness and melody, the one whom we het 
cherished so fondly was called hence. Supported on Ida's 
bosom, Nina gazed on the glowing face of nature. All was 
hushed in that chamber of death; we scarcely breathed, lest 
the spirit which animated that shadowy form shou 
frightened from its tenement. I had looked on death before. 
I had shuddered as I viewed its victim. I bad feared, as the 
shroud, the narrow coffin, the deep and silent grave, 
before my mind’s eye. I had trembled as I thought on the 
eternity that was unfolding; but mantled in beauty, the de} 
stroyer inspired no terror now. _I stood beside Nina s couch, 
holding in mine her fevered and emaciated hand, and as the 
pure, bland breeze of evening swept over her transparent 














brow, s:irring the dark, luxuriant curls, which rested on its 
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marble su: face, the tear gathered to my eye, as I thought how 
goon the tomb would forever veil from us the loved furm over 
which we were leaning. A heavenly smile stole slowly over 
those beautiful features. The soft eyes were raised, and the 
low, sweet voice, broke the hushed stillness. Emphatically 
and distinctly she spoke : “I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth, and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God.” She paused, and as it were, collect- 
ing all her energies, she murmured, “I walk through the 
valley and shadow of death, yet J fear no evil, for Thow art 
with me.” There were some long breathings, a convulsive 
start, a slight gasp, and we looked on dust! The spirit was 
infolded in a Savivur’s embrace! 

In the stillness of midnight I stole with noiseless tread to 
the room where lay what had been so lovely in life—lovely 
even indeath. The smile bad not departed from the color- 
Jess lips; the fair wan hands were folded on the breast, and 
between the taper fingers drooped a white rose, the image of 
life dwelling in the bosomof death. I knelt beside the beauti- 
ful corpse, and over the pale cheek, scarce distinguishable 
from the cold white shroud on which it rested, streamed my 
tears. From the ebon tress which passed over the noble 
brow, I severed one soft curl—then casting one look at the 
dead, I returned to my chamber. One more night of melan- 
choly watching beside our ‘ beloved and blest,’ and we com- 
mitted her to the breast of carth, there to repose till the re- 
surrection morn! 

Though long years have passed since the event I have just 
recorded; though changes upon changes have thronged my 
pathway, the memory of Nina Genovesi, and her untimely 
end, is fresh amid the Jesolation which has imbittered my 
life. Her grave stands solitary and alone, and the evergreens 
clambering over the marble tablet which marks it, half con- 
ceal the name which tells her the daughter of a sunnier clime. 
The flowers of spring blossom earliest there; the gorgeous 
sunbeam, the rays of the smiling stars, ‘ Heavens golden 
alphabet,’ repose on its verdant turf, with glorious lustre, 
and in the blithe carol of the winged songster, as he speeds 
by, there dwells no note of sadness for the early fate of one 
who sleeps beneath the green and flowery mound! * * * 


Time passed on, and his cold wing had chilled more than 
one emotion of my bosom}; but my intercourse with Ida slum- 
bered not, and my affection for her lost none of its freshness. 
For three years her married life was unclouded; and the 
birth of a lovely little girl, during this period, awakened in 
both parents an intensity of tenderness. of which only a pa- 
rent can form an adequate conception. That of Gerald seem- 
ed strangely tinged with melancholy, and as he sometimes 
stooped to caress his beautiful child, as it slumbered on the 
bosom of his not less beautiful wife, or as sparkling with 
emiles, it sprang to his embrace, Ida had more than once 
marked the tearful and quivering lip which he in vain strove 
to conceal. How in the very noentide of their happiness, 
there could exist one shade of sadness, Ida could not con- 
ceive. That Gerald could feel aught but joyful gratitude, at 
that gift which had cemented their wwn ties, and promised 
to be ‘ the rainbow to their future years,’ she could not doubt 
—that his love for her continued fadeless, she hesitated not 
tabelieve. What secret and untold grief preyed on his heart, 
then? It was a question she could not solve; and with the 
intuitive delicacy of woman, she shrank from soliciting the 
confidence her husband had thought proper to withhold from 


r, 

She had one day sung her cherub to its ‘ rosy rest,’ and the 
fair child, cradled in her arms, reposed in the calm of dream- 
less slumber. With a mother’s rapture, she gazed on ita 
budding loveliness, and hearkened to its soft, gentle breath- 
ings. She arose, and leaning over the chair of her husband, 
who sat thoughtfully at some distance from her, held to his 
view the smiling babe—‘* How beautiful, dear Gerald,” she 
exclaimed, as she tenderly placed her precious burden on bis 
lap, and rested her own arm affectiona‘ely on his shoulder; 
“how beautiful! only see how glowingly the rose mantles 
to that soft cheek; and the brow, dearest, is so like your 
own, so serene amid the dark, rich curls!"’ and the silken 
ringlets which had escaped from the baby’s cap, were gently 
put aside, and Ida leaned over and kissed its white forehead, 
with maternal fondness. Gerald smiled, for who could re- 
sist affection, clad as it was in its most fascinating garb? He 
passed his arm tenderly around the waist of his wife, and 
looked with a father’s pride on that beauiy of which she spoke 
80 enthusiastically, There were visible only the beams o 
tenderness and joy in his dark eye. He stooped over the 
babe, and scarcely touched with his lips her velvet cheek, 
lest he might awaken her; but as he did 80, there was 
breathed a half-smothered sigh, which the quick ear of Ida 
was not slow in detecting. 

“What language speaks in that sigh?” asked she, half 
playfully ; “‘ how should the voice of regret be heard here ?” 
and she glanced affectionately towards her husband and child. 
’ “Tt is not that I am ungrateful, my love,” replied Gerald, 

for those blessings which heaven has scattered so richly on 
my pathway. I oughé to be happy, and were it not for one 

ark remembrance, which is ever throwing its shadow over 
me, I should be so. The cup of life, though wreathed with 


hope’s bright flowers, holds bitterness in its draught, and as 


I look on my blessings, the thought of earth’s ‘ pale changes’ 
comes over me, with an intensity I cannot banish. I strive 
to chase these phantoms from my mind, and your affection, 
mine own, is clasped Jike armor to my heart, with almost a 
death grasp, to ward off the fangs of that viper, which is 
struggling to banquet on my vitals.” 

The entrance of Mr. V interrupted this conversation, 
which was becoming so painfully interesting to Idu. She re- 
ceived her child from the ‘arms of its father, and casting a 
look of mingled sadness and love upon her husband, hurried 
from the room. The words of Gerald implied he was not 
happy! She brooded on that reflection with bitterness and 
tears, and who can teil the crowd of overpowering thoughts 
which came rushing over her heart, when in the hour of lone- 
liness she recalled the confession he had made—those words 
so franght with agony to her? Yet she swerved not from the 
wife’s duty, and his tones of endearment (for he was always, 
even in his saddest hours, touchingly kind in his manner to 
her,) melted on her ear with the same sweet influences, which 
had given to the early years of her marriage such ‘ magic of 
bliss. 


The despondency of Gerald augmented daily, and seemed 
to affect his health. He grew thin and pale, and soon Ida 
ceased to remember her own griefs, amid engrossing attend- 
ance on her husband, whose mental uneasiness prostrated 
him soon on a bed of sickness. For weeks she watched 
around his couch of suffering, oft-times scarce daring to hope 
life yet lingered—and in the long, silent, melancholy hours 
of night, she hung over his pillow, with that anguish of soul, 
before which words are powerless, while her heart was 
lifted in voiceleas prayer to the God of her youth. In the 
delirium of fever she stood by his side, unshrinkingly, with 
unblenching cheek, though another name was mingled with 
her own, in his wanderings. ‘ Emily! Emily!’ would he 
reiterate—his voice softening into tenderness as he dwelt on 
the name—* my beautiful, my lost one! why did they tear 
you from me 7—ah! but I remember now; they told me the 
clanking chain kept you from murdering me! but I would 
not believe them—and when they put the form I had loved 
so well, in the deep grave, I wept—oli! such tears! shall I 
ever shed such again! But Ida is mine now—and—and—and 
—but she shall not die. They shall not tear her away from 
my arms.” Then with exhaustion he would sink back on 
his pillow, looking so death-like, Ida trembled lest his spirit 
might have passed as the tide of memory rolled over him. 
But he lived yet; and when—after a night of such deep slum- 
ber, that Ida almost feared death had come in that guise, so 
unmoved, almost breathless he lay—he awoke, weak and 
feeble, but with calmness and perfect renovation of his men- 
tal faculties, Ida felt a measure of gratitude which found ex- 
pression in that fervency of prayer known only to the sincere 
believer. 

Each day now witnessed improvement in Gerald's health 
and spirits, and in proportion as the excitement of Ida's 
anxiety yielded to the almost certain hope of her husband's 
recovery, the traces of her untiring vigils might be read in 
her faded cheek and langvid eye. But her heart was light; 
the emotions of joy, gratitude and love, filled it to overflow- 
ing. In the fond smiles of her husband she saw the assur- 
ance of returning happiness, and of the cloud which had fiit- 
ted across the sky of their affection, she forbore to think. 
Her confinement to the sick chamber of Gerald had been un- 
interrur ted, but as his strength returned, and he was enabled 
to dispense more frequent'y with her attendance, he used to 
insist that she would sometimes exchange her duties there, 
for the advantages of air and exercise, which she so much 
needed 

One morning, when Mr. V was paying his accustomed 
visit at Gerald’s room, he proposed that he should take his 
daughter a short drive, saying she would be refreshed by the 
excursion, and that Gerald would not require her attention 
for at least the space of an hour ortwo. Ida began to ex- 
cuse herself, but Gerald seconded Mr. V——’s proposal with 
so much earnestness, that she ussented, and prepared to ac- 
company her father. The weather was unusually bright and 
calm for the season—stern winter having just sunk the lance 
point—and Ida acknowledged the influences of the soft breeze, 
as bearing the fragrance of early spring, it breathed upon her 
pale cheek. But the thought of her busband’s loneliness, 
rendered her anxious and impatient, and after a ride of an 
hour, she prevailed on her father to return. It was earlier 
than Gerald expected her, and on hastening to his chamber, 
she entered so noiselessly that he did not rise to welcome 
her, and indeed d ious of her approach. He 
was sitting with his face buried in his hands, and on a table 
near rested the miniature of a very young and exceedingly 
beautiful girl. Ida leaned over the shoulder of her husband, 
and as her eye glanced momentarily upon it, the rich crimson 
| leaped into hercheek, leaving it as suddenly death—pale—she 

stood transfixed—she could not speak—her breath came 
faintly through her closed lips—the room swam before her 
like the shadowy objects in a dream, and she swooned. 
When she recovered, she was supported on the breast of her 
husband. With a shuddering remembrance of the past, she 
looked towards the table. The picture, in all its glow of 
young beau:y, was still there. ‘Then it was reality, and 

















nut the phantasm of imagination |’ The recollection of Ger- 





- —————as 
ald’s confession of unhappiness, the name so fundly repeated 
in his delirium, connected with such passionate expressions 
of tenderness, rushed like lightning through her mind, sca- 
thing in its passage every bright anticipation she had dared 
to foster. The * thick warm tears’ gushed to her eyes, but 
she quickly checked them, and with assumed calmness, at- 
tempted to disengage herself from Gerald’s arms, saying 
‘the exertion of riding had exhausted her, and exchanging so 
suddenly the cold air without for the close warm temperature 
ofa sick chamber, had occasioned her swoon. “ Not so, 
my love,’ whispered Gerald, as he twined his arms more 
closely round her. ‘ Leave me not yet—I have something 
to say to you, which should not be deferred,” and as he spoke 
he glanced towards the fatal miniature—Ida trembled. 
Gerald resumed—* I have long wished, my dear Ida, to com- 
municate to you some circumstances connected with my his- 
tory, but which are of so painful a nature, ond awaken such 
bitterness of anguish, that [ have always shrunk from dwell- 
ing on them, however, after the event of this morning, in 
justice to myself, I can have no farther concealment from 
you. Listen to me, and you shall hear the hushed secret of 
my soul, what has haunted my dreams, engrossed every 
thought of my bosom, stilled every hope of happiness which 
I tremblingly cherished, and is slowly drinking the life-blood 
of my heart.” He paused, and extended his arm towards 
the table, grasped the picture, and placed it in Ida's hand. 
“Think you that Leautiful?” tremulously inquired he. It 
represented, as [ have before said, one in extreme youth ; the 
long, sunny hair wavcd on the dimpled shoulders, unconfined, 
save by a narrow fillet of blue, which vied with the clear ce} 
rulean of the beaming eyes. In the rounded. cheek, the tint 
of st mmer’s sunset seemed to linger, and the ruby lips ap- 
peared almost bursting into a glorious and exquisite smile. 
But the radiance of loveliness rested in the expression—it 
was indescribable. Hope was there, with her Kindling in- 
fluences, blending so beautifully with a thousand other im- 
aginings, that one could have looked for ever on that fair, 
young creature, without defining what was shadowed forth 
in the seraphic countenance. Ida gazed long on it, and as 
she restored it to Gerald, expressed her admiration in a tone 
calm, though sorrowful. ‘ Such,” said he, ‘‘ was one whom 
I loved with all the fervor and impassioned devotion of boy- 
hood, a:.d her wondrous beauty and endearing qualities com- 
manded my affection long aiver her bitter fate had severed us 
far and wide. In the glow of day, her memory is wafted to 
me, as I remember her, ‘ mantled with fair loveliness’—in 
the deep sublimity of night, I hear again her accents of ten} 
derness and love, which never failed to awaken an echo in 
my bosoin; then the remembrance of her dark destiny flits 
before me, filling my soul with uncontrollable anguish.’ 

“And hes name?” asked Ida, in a voice of irrepressible 
anxiety. “ Was Emily,” replied be; and her heart seemed 
to stand still, as he slowly and tenderly pronounced the name. 
Gerald appzrently observed not her agitation, for which she 
was grateful. Woman, even la her first romance of passion, 
with inhere=t «elicacy, veils from the eye of the beloved one, 
the deep biight fount of love, which is ever bubbling up in 
her heart’s depths—conceals how inseparably 

“ Her life is ever twined 

With otber lives, and by no stormy wind 
May thence be shaken.” 

Gerald clasped the picture in its case, after gazing fondly 
on it, and resumed his seat. When he spoke again, his voice 
was startling, in its deep and hollow tones. “1 have said,” 
continued he, “ that I loved that bright being on whose re- 
semblance you have just looked. Loved—oh! God! how 
worshipingly, how exclusively, who can know, who can con- 
ceive? In the entire and uninterrupted happiness which for 
years marked this affection, a thought of change never in- 
truded, and it was long before the threatened and lowering 
tempest, which had gathered so slowly, yet so darkly over 
the fair face of my dream-like existence, burst forth in irre- 
pressible violence, devastating and desolating every sacred 
tie—blasting every oasis in life’s pilgrimage. There was 
ofttimes a wildness in the eye of Emily, béfore which I 
quailed—a fierceness even in the demonstrations of her love, 
at which [ trembled, but I ascribed it to the workings of that 
noble intellect, that glorious mind, which were as worthy of 
adoration as the beautifel temple which enshrined the rare 

ifts. 
ee Well do I remember the feeling of agony with which I 
reft myself from her for the first time, when I bade adieu to 
the scenes of my boyhood for the more tumultuous career of 
my collegiate course. I was an orphan, but the sacredness 
of every feeling seemed concentrated in my love for her. 

“Years passed, and my only enjoyment was poring over 
the burning professions of her —s affection, traced in 
her own fair and delicate characters. It was now drawing 
towards the cloze of my last year at college. Emily had not 
written to me at all of late, and though I had continued scru- 
pulously punctual in my letters to her, days, weeks, months 
rolled by, and I hailed not one in return. This was inexplio 
able, and when, at length, I was emancipated from the 
frowning walls of my university, I hurried homewards, op 
pressed by a thousand indefinabie apprehensions, whose sha- 
dows I strove in vain to cast from me. It was evening when 
[ reached Park. The weather was stormy snd tem- 
pestuous, and as I drove with a rapid pace through the long 
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avenues which led to the house, the old trees bent with a 
melancholy, dirge-like moaping, to the angry blast which 
swept onwards. ‘Is Emily well?’ asked I hastily, as I 
bounded up the noble stair-case, and was met on the landing 
place by one of the domestics. I had arrived unexpectedly, 
and found no one waiting in the hail te receive me, I had 
therefore ascended, unbidden and unwelcomed. ‘Is Emily 
well?’ repeated I, as the old and faithful servant turned 
from me, to conceal the tears which gathered in her dim 
eyes, and to hide the expression of agony which crossed 
her time-worn features. I seized her by the arm with a 
grasp which seemed to startle her by its fierceness. She 
turned towards me; ‘old woman,’ muttered I, in an intensity 
of apprehension, which almost deprived me of breath, ‘ old 
woman, tell me the worst—is Emily dead?’ and my voice 
sank into a whisper, a coldness benumbed my heart, a sickly 
dread came over me, as my worst fears found utterance. 

“«*Not dead! not dead!’ replied she, ‘ tut a living tomb 
is more fearful than the scpulchre of the dead!’ I released 
not my grasp—‘ Expla.n,’ said I, ‘why is it I do not see 
your young mistress?’ She burst into tears, and between the 
sobs whic's seemed to come from her soul’s depths, I learned 
—lean down to me, Ida—that Emily was a maniac, a rav- 
ing, furious maniac! Oh! Heavens! the agony of that mo- 
ment—lI cannot tell bow I survived it:—there came a few 
scalding drops, wrung from my heart’s anguish—but I could 
not weep—the fountain of tears was quenched—the fire of 
heaven seemed to have scathed my bosom. I laid my burn- 
ing brow on the cold floor, where I had prostrated myself; 
and even in that moment, the events of the past, the images 
of vanished hours, flitted before my mental vision, and seem- 
ed to taunt me as they passed. I arose; the fearful, appal- 
ling calm of sorrow was on me. ‘ Lead me to her—quick’— 
added I, as the old woman seemed to hesitate— instantly.’ 
There was that in my tone, which intimidated her into obe- 
dience. I followed her through the long, dim passages of 
that old mansion, with a firm step. She led towards a por- 
tion of the building which had not been tenanted since my 
remembrance ; and its crumbling dilapidation teld that time’s 
footstep had crushed it in his passage. We ascended a nar- 
row and winding stairway—she paused :—‘ If 1 dare remon- 
strate,’ urged she, hesitatingly—I waved my hand with an 
impatience I could not control,—‘ Continue—I see her, if my 
life is the forfeit.’ We proceeded, and before a door un 
which the damps of years had rested, she stopped. She ap- 
plied a key to it, and as it slowly grated on its |hinges, I in- 
voluntarily and eagerly pressed forward. In the cold, darkly 
lighted room, whose misery and desolation a few expiring 
embers in the rusty grate only served to disclose, was my 
once beautiful, still loved Emily. She raised her mild, blue 
eyes as the noise of my entrance arrested her aitention, and 
there passed over her countenance a strange, unnaturl fire, 
which made me shudder. I rushed towards the couch from 
which she started. The grasp of the aged servant, who 
would have restrained me, was as nothing before the strength 
of that despair which nerved my frame. I clasped in my 
arms the fragile form which months of suffering had render- 
ed almost shadowy. I pressed my cold lips on that brow, 
where intellect, in all its proud regality, had onve been en- 
throned—‘ Emily, my own, dear Emily’—whispered I, ‘I 
am here—your Gerald.’ I ceased—mind had fied; why 
should I thus speak to one, whom hopeless insanity had made 
its victim. I held her from me—I gazed upon her—her eyes 
met mine, ‘Gerald!’ murmured she, as she louked long 
andearnestly in my face—a rich glow passing over that cheek 
which had been before as of marble. I did not speak—I 
could not—but the tide of life seemed to have ceased, as I 
yielded to the intensity of hope that single word inspired— 
yet it was 'y ther instant, and a wild, hollow, 
sepulchral laugh burst from the lips of Emily, The old vault- 
ed building seemed to seize it, and fling it back on my heart, 
with a weight which threatened to crush vitality. One mo- 
ment more, and the long, sharp nails of the slender fingers 
were buried in my throat with a fierceness, a fury of which 
I had not conceived. The blood followed, and overcome with 
all I had endured, I sank in utter helplessness on the floor. 
I unconscious. When I recovered, I was 1emoved 
from the heart-rending scene, and for many weeks I : xposed 
not myself to the view of its entire misery. 


“Yet I saw her again; and as the door of her prison- 
chamber was thrown open to me, I observed a grate had 
been added, which prevented farther entrance. Emily 
glanced towards me; a demoniac scream parted her lips ; 
fire flashed in her eyes. With extended arms, she sprang 
towards the grate. What was it struck on my ear? } could 
not mistake the dull, clanking sound—she was chained ! and 
around that light, fairy form, which hed oft felt the twinings 
of my embrace, was fastened the cold, heavy iron! Is con- 
fined her to her dreary abode, and being attached to the wall, 
hindered her from reaching me. sank frostrate on the 
floor, about midway between her couch and the door.” 

_ Gerald paused ; the big tears stood on his manly cheek ; 
his breast heaved beneath the avalanche of a which 
choked his utterance; while Ida, leaning her on his 

"shoulder, wept unrestrainedly. 


“It was not long before my Emily was released from her 
sufferings.” resumed Gerald; “death came, and without 














one rey of returning reason gilding her departing hours, she 
was wrapped in the cold embrace ofthe tomb. For months 
I lived in that lonely and deserted house, knowing no greater 
happiness than in the stillness of night to pzostrate myself, 
in the luxury of grief, beneath the shadows of the willows, 
whose long and graceful branches drooped in the silvery 
moonlight so sadly over the grave of her I had loved so well. 
But, Ida, you know not all. Listen! that young, bright 
creature, was my sister! The sister of the purest affection 
that ever sprung into life. 1 had known no mother’s tender- 
ness; no father’s care. She was all the world to me: she 
guided my erring steps in boyhood ; she watched beside my 
couch of pain, when burning fever scorched me; she shared 
every feeling of sadness or joyousness which agitated my 
bosom; and for me, for my improvement, for my advance- 
ment, she abdicated all those glittering pleasures to which 
her youth, beauty, wealth agd rank entitled her. You may 
imagine with what idolatry I loved her; how the very poetry 
of affection lived in our intercourse. After that fatal malady 
had descended on her—after she was laid in the bosom of 
earth—lI learned my mother’s buoyancy of spirit and bright- 
ness of beauty had thus faded from life! that madness was 
my birthright, my inheritance!—Wonder you now that I 
tremble, as I view the young, fair pledge of our loves? that 
even in the enjoyment of the happiness I now possess, I oft 
shudder as I think how dark, how stormy a night may suc- 
ceed to its brightness—but,” edded Gerald, in a hoarse, 
broken voice, ‘‘ promise me, Ida, when the pall of insanity 
shall have descended to cover the light of intellect, when the 
fire of madness shull have scorched the sources of life, pro- 
mise me, you will not leave, will not forsake me!” 


“Never! never!” ejaculated the weeping wife, as sbe 
flung herself into his arms, pressing her cold cheek to the 
colder one of her husband ; how her heart smote her for hav- 
ing so wronged him, by nurturing one suspicion of that noble 
nature. That heart clung to him with renewed idolatry, and 
who can know the passionate fervor of the prayer which 
arose from its inmost depths, that God would avert from her 
hearth a curse so bitter, soblighting! * * * * 


Ic was but four years from the events recorded above, and 
a group, in which the very spirit of grief seemed dwelling, 
were assembled in a cha:nber of that mansion whieh had seen 
so forcibly portrayed the perishableness of life’s gifts. It 
was night, and the howling of the tempest without, the heavy 
monotonous pattering of the rain, the melancholy sighing of 
the wind, seemed unheard by the sorrowful occupants of that 
apartment, in which perfect stillness reigned. A solitary 
taper flung its sickly and flickering rays athwart a couch on 
which rested the form of a man apparently but in the noon- 
tide of life. In the restless and unquiet rolling of the large 
dark eyes, there beamed no mind, yet there was beauty 
in the finely chiseled lips, in the high, pure brow, which seem- 
ed imbedded in the heavy masses of black hair clustering 
around the countenance of deadly paleness. A small, fair 
hand, was twined in those sable locks, and over the bed of 
insanity leaned the form of a female, painfully attenuated. 
In the depths of her languid eye, there lay a history—a tale 
of love, tenderness, suffering, and blighted happiness, but the 
meek and unmurmuring spirit of the Christian repos d there 
also—that spirit, which yielded not to the blast as it swept 
over the treasure-house of tie affections, but which even in 
the bitterness of desolation, could exclaim, ‘the cup which 
my father hath given me shall I not drink of it?” Who in 
that premature wreck of al] that was most beautifu/, could 
recognize the once brilliant lda V——, the creature uf sun- 
shine? The stream of life, once mirroring nought but hap- 
piness, had been imbittered and troubled. Though she felt 
that the billows of anguish were breaking over her scul, as 
she watched beside her maniac husband, her sorrow was 
vuiceless, and even the sigh, which oft struggled to escape 
its prison-house, was hushed ; the cye was uplifted to ht aven 
with renewed fervency, the lips moved in prayer with una- 
bated frequency, as she sometimes almost yielded to the pas- 
sionate impulses ofher grief. At the foot of the couch, over 
which his daughter bent, stood Mr. V. , with folded ams, 
a rooted and stern sorrow depicted on his venerable counte- 
nance; and kneeling beside him, her dimpled arms embraving 
his knees, her young, bright head bowed .on her bosum, 
was a fair child, whose few years seemed to preclude the 
possibility of her appreciating the peculiar and moving scene 
on which she had been looking. Yet her childhood had been 
nurtured in affliction, and on her young and graceful brow, 
thought had descended prematurely. She knew her father 
was dying—that father she had been taught to love passion- 
ately—and when she gazed on his sunken and emaciated 
face, she wept convulsively. Ida wiped away the chill damps 
of death, which had already begun to collect on the brow of 
the sufferer. Suddenly the storm without ceased,—the dy- 
ing man moved—“ Heaven,” ejaculated he, as with super- 
natural strength he started from his pillow, and a smile of 
ineffable sweetness passed over his pale countenance— 
“* Heaven is gained ! fn Zion is no suffering, no tears! Ida, 
my own beloved!” and the next moment she is wreathed in 
his embrace. 

Reason had returned, though in his departing moments. 
She had prayed that he might not die in fearful insanity. 
That prayer was heard—answered—and she was happy, even 





ee 
while the fitful breathings of her husband passed fain 
fainter over her cheek. er Hush, Ida! wiexaien cont chet 
pered he. “ Glory is opening upon me—the Redeemer— 
precious—peace—” The tones grew indistinct—Ida 

no more. Slowly, very slowly, the arms which were twined 
around her neck fell from their resting-place. His spirit bad 
passed, even while words of peace lingered on his Colorless 
lips. Gently the stricken wife arose, lest she might disturh 
the beautiful repose of the dead; tremblingly she passed ber 
hand over those lids which drooped over the glazed e ; 
carefully she put aside the long, dark hair which shaded the 
serene face of the marble-like corpse. Then kneeling be. 
side the couch of death, her child nestling with sobs bes 
her, Ida gazed her last on the one who had been desrer to 
her than aught else earth held. . ’ ee, 


Ida lived many years after the golden link in life's chain 
had been shattered. She was not unmindful of her remain. 
ing blessings; and in the education of her daug ter, in teach. 
ing her to tread in the paths of holiness, in administer} to 
the comforts of her aged father, she enjoyed serenity and 
composure. Yet the memories of her youth—the sacred 
remembrance of Gerald, the husband of her deathless love 
were never dimmed; and her chastenings drew her more 
closely, more tenderly to that Father who hath said unto his 
redeemed children—‘‘ When thou passest through the wa. 
ters, I will be with thee; and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee; when thou walkest threugh the fire, thon 
shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle 
thee.” H.C. M. 


Leaves frum a Scrap-Book—No. XXVIII, 


The following beautiful piece of poety is taken from a work enti. 
tled ‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers,’ a youthful production of the author 
of ‘ Pelham,’ and ‘ The Disowned.’ 

KNOWLEDGE. 


’T1s midnight ;—round the lamp which o’er 
The chamber sheds the lonely beam, 
Is widely spread the varied lore 
Which feeds in youth the feverish dream— 
The dream, the thirst, the wide desire, 
Delirious, yet divine—to know /— 
Around to roam, above aspire, 
And drink the breath of heaven below!— 
From ocean, earth, the stars, the sky, 
To lift mysterious Nature's pall, 
And bare before the kindling eye, 
In man, the darkest mist of all, 


Alas! what boots the midnight oil— 

The madness of the struggling mind ? 
Oh, vain the hope, and vain the toil 

Which only leave us doubly blind! 
What learn we from the past 7—the same 

Dall course of glory, guilt, and gloom! 
I asked the future—and there came 

No voice from its unfathomed womb. 
The sun was silent, and the wave; 

The air replied but with a breath; 
But earth was kind, and from the grave 

Arose the eternal answer— Death ! 


And this was all; we need no sage 
To teach us Nature’s only truth. 
Oh. fools! o’er Wisdom's idle page 
To waste the hours of golden Youth! 
In Science wildly do we seek, 
What on! wthevleg ears should bring 
The languid pulse, the feverish cheek, 
The spirits drooping on the wing. 


Even now my wandering eyes survey 
The glass to youthful glance so dear; 
What deepening tracks of slow decay 
Exhausting thought has graven here! 
To think, is but to learn to groan, 
To scorn what all besides adore; 
To feel amid the world alone— 
An alien on a desert shore ; 
To loose the only ties which seem, 
To idler gaze, in mercy given; 
To find love, faith and hope a dream, 
And turn to dark despair from Heaven! 








Errects or Peace.—The peace of the world was never 
so general and long maintained as at present. The cone 
quence is, that commerce was never so much extended, the 
arts so much perfected, or the ageregrate welfare of mankind 
so great. The Emperor of Russia has a palace at Berlis, 
where he is expected to reside some time. Kings are 
ed of much of their power of exclusiveness ; they visit eech 
other’s dominions, and the lion and the lamb may almost lit 
erally be said to lie down together. The elevation of the 
people by the moral power of right education, of both mind 
and heart, is now one of the great objects of all civilised 
nations. Cincinnati Gazette 


Sexuine Wituout License.—An Arab, having lost bis 
camel, swore that if it was ever found, he would sell it fors 
single dirhem. The camel was found, but the owner ¥™ 
very unwilling to fulfil his resh oath. At length he be 
the following expedient: Taking his cat, he entered 
market, proclaiming—‘‘ Who will buy a camel for 8 








and a cat fora hundred dirhems?—but take notice that om 
animal will not be sold without the other.” Boston Pesth 
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From the American Monthly fer July. 
GLANCES ob LIFE. 


BY AN ITINERANT SCHOOLMASTER. 


Sixck it is a literary fashion of the present age for authors 
to intite and readers to peruse volumes of autobiography, 1 
know no reason why I, one of the race of wandering ludi 
magistri, should not bring my humble self and observations 
before the eye of a discriminating public. Many and various 
have been my adventures since, severing the ties of home and 
kindeed, L commenced my pilgrimage. Could I but have 
foreseen the muny woes and casualties that have befallen 
me, the defection of my friends and desertion of acquaint- 
ances, my heart would have grown cold within me, and I 
should have lost all of that light-heartedness which has ena- 
bled me to keep my head above the current of adversity, and 
smile at every gleam of sunshine that has falicn on the waters 
of existence. Do not infer, dear reader, from the strain oi 
my commencement, that I am one of the sect of Weeping 
Philosophers ; for I wish to stand well with you, and be es- 
teemed as a man of sense, an endorser of the opinion of Sir 
Oliver Surface, who held in peculiar abhorrence a young man 
of sentiment. I am rather an advocate of that species of 
mirth which my Puritan uncestors would have likened to a 
‘crackling of thorns under the pot,’ and in which, to do them 
justice, they indulged but rarely. 

To. begin my story: I am not aware that my birth was 
heralded by any of those stupendoas prodigies which an- 
nounce to the world the advent of a hero, destined, like Alex- 
ander and Napoleon, tv curtail its pleasures, thin its popula- 
tion, and to wade to glory through whole seas of blood. My 
father was a country clergyman, who eked out his very mode- 
rate salary by cultivating a fine farm of two hundred acres. 
His creed and principles were strictly orthodox, but to his 
family be was the most indulgent, most amiabie of beings.— 
Two sisters and a brother had preceded me to welcome the 
new-comer to the world; and I, the youngest and the last 
child, was destined to receive the caresses and blessings of 
the whole family. As I increased in size and years, the 
strictness of domestic discipline was relaxed in my favor, and 
l had the fatal honor of being the best-beloved ehild. The 
partiality of my parents did not, however, draw down on me 
the resentment of the other children. They were too gene- 
rous and noble to harbor a single jealous thought, but my own 
character suffered incalculably from the indulgence I received. 
I could neglect my studies and my duties with impunity, and 
was permitted to pursue the path that pleased me best. It is 
true that I was never prone to criminal indulgence, but then 
I had the poetical temperament, and was fond of reading idle 
tales and chivalrous romances, wandering by the side of re- 
mote streams, or lingering in unfrequented woods, with a 
volume of Shakspeare, Dryden, or Spenser, ever in my hand. 
If my course of reading did not tend to make me an absolute 
Don Quixote, it certainly had the effect to unsettle my judge- 
mentand weaken my mental powers—a habit of keen ob- 
servation, an inquisitive turn, with a strong dash of humor, 
alone prevented me from rivaling the Hidalgo of La Mancha. 
The tendency of my desultory course of reading would not 
have long escaped the observation of my keen-sighted father 
if nature had not given me the art to veil my emotions and 
impalses from him. As I early learned that stolen pleasures 
were the sweetest, it was in solitude, afar from even a friendly 
eye, that I pursued my studies. Then, in my fondness for 
the Scripture, my father saw a sign of grace ; for, deeply sen- 
sible of the beauty of the Hebrew poems, and gifted both with 
a retentive memory and a gvod voice, I was able to recite 
upon long p from the Old Testament in, an 
appropriate style of elocution. There were quotations that 
were for ever on my lips—such as the description of the war- 
horse in the Book of Job, and the account of Samuel’s ap 
pearance at the summons of the Witch of Ender. These 
passages I was in the habit of repeating in dim, mysterious 
moods, when twilight was coming on with rapid strides, and 
the depth of the forest was all shadowy, dark, unfathomable. 
At such times my voice would falter in the recitation, and I 
would hasten to bring it to a close, while the night-hawk 
screaming in the upper air, and the loath:ome bat brushing 
my face with his filmy wings as he darted by, filled me with 
an undefined and superstitious fear. That I experienced 
such sensations, with words of Holy Writ at my tongue’s end, 
proves that I had wasted time which should have been em- 
loyed in garnering up instruction. It must not, however, be 
vferred, that in my solitary wanderings I was occupied in 
conjuring up imaginings of fear alone. About my noontide 

thronged a multitude of pleasant shapes; Titania and 
Oberon from fairy land, Genii from the storied Orient, elfins 
from the shores of the northern seas, and classic spirits from 
the Grecian Archipelago. I peopled the glades of the woods 

thronging companies of knights and ladies, pages, 
dwarfs, and falconers famed in chronicles ot 
chivalry. 

The pictures of my fancy were like those of a kaleidoscope, 
ver varying and ever: brilliant. In fancy 1 encountered gi- 

ants, vanquished ogres, overcame enchanters, and disen- 
thralled enchanted princesses. I have often been detected by 
my brother brandishing a huge club, and demolishing inof- 
and wild pea-vines, shouting all 
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) the time “ Die, traitor!” “ Yield thee, paynim, rescue or no 


rescue!” with sundry other exclamations, which all heroes 


bave employed, from Orlando Furioso to Him of the Rueful 
Countenance. Tv be surprised in such passages was torture 
to a sensibility so acute as mine, and there were times when 
[ was disposed to wreak my vengeance on my inoffensive 
brother for his involuntary intrusion on my feats of arms. But, 
aithough when alone I tilted so courageously, I was not noted 
for particular prowess among my school companions. The 
fact was, that while poetical description of feats of arms de- 
lighted me, I had no partiality for deeds of pugilism. Be- 
sides, my strength wasnot ad quate t sin the fistic 
ring. I fought well enongh in a general melee, but when it 
came to hand-to-hand affairs, I generally got severely pun- 
ished. Of arms, however, I was and am extravagantly fond. 
Place a rifle in my hand, and you renew my youth; give me 
a fuil, and I can surround nine men in buckram. The en- 
sign of our village company, the Independent Columbian 
Volunteers, who had learned the use of the small sword of a 
French barber, formerly a sergeant in Murat’s Chevaux Le- 
gers, taught me how to fence. I have neverrelinquished the 
practice of this art, and once thought of traversing the Atlan- 
1 for the purpose of crossing blades with St. George at 
aris. 

My fair readers will easily conceive that so susceptible and 
imaginative a youth as 1 have desciibed myself to be, could 
hard y have attained the age of sixteen or seventeen without 
falling in love or sacrificing to the Muses. I did both one 
and the other when I was a tall lanky boy of seventeen, for 
[ had shot up to the size of manhood with a rapidity which 
drew from the old wives of tke neighborhood seme ill-tem- 
pered remarks about the growth of evil weeds. 


Old Mr. Clapperton Pembroke, a gentleman who lived 
upon his income, had a laughter, who had been my school 
companion, as beautiful and gay a creature as ever tripped on 
a green or lighted a flame in the heart of a foolish youth. Old 
Mr. Pembroke wes not a native of this village, but had set- 
tled in our neighborhood within my memory. He brought 
with him a moderate fortune, a handsome library, an old 
house-keeper, and his little Mary. He was evidently a gen- 
tleman of the old school, and wore a long queue, which 
reached half way down the back, and, as he turned his head 
to the right and left, described arcs of circles in French hair- 
powder upon his claret-colored coat. As he sat befure us at 
meeting, I used to notice this phenomenon, and learn ge- 
ometry by means of it. The old gentleman was an Episco- 
patian; but as there was no sect of his belief in our village, 
Mr. Clapperton Pembroke thought it his duty to attend 
service in my father’s meeting-house. In going to meeting, 
he satisfied his conscience; in going to sleep as soon as the 
sermon began, he quieted his scruples about hearing heretical 
doctrines. 

Poor old gentleman! Had my father been less orthodox, 
or thou less lethargic, I should not have enjoyed so many op- 
porwunities of gazing undisturbed upon thy Mary’s face. 1 
used to find the places for her in the hymn-book, and squeeze 
her hand as I passed her the volume. Then she would look 
up with a smile about her lips and a mischievous flash in her 
bright black eyes; but whether she was laughing at me, or 
smiling with devotion, or watching the barber as he caressed 
his bass-viol in the singers’ gallery, I could n’t for the life of 
me decide. However, I was no cold worshiper of beauty or 
the Muses; so in a fit of inspiration or insanity I hammered 
out the following stanzas, which I wrote in a fine hand upon 
a small slip of paper, and placed in the hymn-book when I 
handed it over the back of Mr. Pembroke’s pew to Mary: 


TO MARY. 


I think of thee, my gentle girl, when wand’ring all alone 
At twilight by the river-side, when gaudy day hath flown; 
When over all the eastern hills a silver vapor clings, 

And creeping low beneath my feet the plaintive river sings. 
The teuderness of pensive eve, the river’s melody, 

So like your own, my gentle girl, awaken thoughts of thee. 


When kindled by the rising sun a thousand flowers are born, 

Aad springing from his woodland nest, the bird salutes the morn, 
And every thing that’s fair and bright, fairer and brighter seems, 
Oh, then of thee alone I think, of thee are all my dreams. 

There ’s nota bird upon the breeze, or blossom on the tree, 

Or sight and sound of pleasantness, but bids me think of thee. 


And when on high tempestuous clouds surround the brow of night, 

And wrap as with a funeral-pall the landscape from my sight, 

If in the vapory veil aloft a single rent appear, 

Aud U can mark asinglo star outshining bright and clear, 

Then hope’s dear light, as clear, as bright, its radiance flings to me, 

And as my eyessurvey the star, it bids me think of thee. 

How sweetly on the Sabbath- day resounds the sacred bell, 

And bids, with pure devotion’s warmtb, each pious bosom swell; 

Upon that day no lightso:ne task—ne worldly one is given— 

For I must bend a suppliant knee, and raise my t! ts to heaven. 

But, Mary, while thy lovely form in supphance bowed [ see— 

The paths of joy and duty meet—I think of heaven and thee. 
When the object of my adoration read this elegant effu- 

sion, she blushed up to the <yon and, horrible dictu ! trans- 

ferred the verses to the hand of Mr. Clapperton Pembroke. 

He devoured them with the avidity of a boa constrictor swal- 

lowing a shepherd’s flock ; and then, turning upon me with in- 

sane fury, gave me a look which I verily believe went through 

and through my soul. My feelings, during the continuation 

of the services, were any thing but enviable- They never 





the congregation were dismissed. I remained in the meet- 
ing-house only long enough to see Mr. Pembroke accost my 
father as he descended from the pulpit stairs ; when, 

one glance of indignation at my faithless Lindamira, I 
frantically out of doors. It was a beautiful autumnal day.— 
The woodlands had put on those rich and splendid hues 
which herald the fall of the leaf in North America, the hills 
were swathed in a veil of light blue mist, and the sunbeams 
played in the pleasant streams as they crept lazil along, 
winding through yellow sedge and nodding fern. The fea- 
thered tenants of the trees, ever happiest upon the Sabbath- 
day, sported and dived in the glittering air, secure from the 
aim of the prowling gunner. From the chimneys of the ham- 
lets the smoke ascended spirally till you could trace the reek 
far up in the blue heaven. Yet none of this I enjoyed. My 
heart was heavy, and a dull cloud seemed to gloom before my 
eyes, shutting out the soft splendors ef the landscape. Inthe 
bitterness of my heart, I swore to relinquish the society of the 
Mases, and to renounce the lady of my love. 

Hunger brought me to my father’s dinner, but the meal 
went off in a chilling and formal manner. The smoking roast 
beef and the hoiled chickens, (a favorite Sunday dinner,) 
seemed to me like the ‘funeral buked meats’ of Hamlet.— 
Glad was I when it was all over. With the glass of wine 
drunk with the dessert, my spirits revived; and throughout 
the service of the afternoon | began to flatter myself that the 
affair had heen forgotten. Alas! how very apt we are at 
self-deception, how ready to believe that every thing will 
turn out as we wish! A message from my father undeceived 
me. I was summoned to attend him in the library at nine 
o’clock in the evening. This was my customary hour for re- 
tiring to bed, but upon this octasion fear of my father’s an- 
ger ‘murdered sleep.’ The library was a great gloomy 
room, with a window that luoked on the church-yard. There 
were no candles in the apartment, but the cold rays of the 
full moon fell upon the stern features of my father’s face, and 
distinctly defined the outline of his figure as he sat against 
the light while it shone on the steel cap and iron of a 
round-head ancestor, whose faithful portrait hung directly 

ite. 

™ y father’s lecture was severe and long. Poetry, in his 
opinion, save such as Sternhold and Hopkins might indite, 
was vain and wicked; songs of mirth were inexcusable; and 
amatory lays were absolutely damnable. My offence was 
therefore of the heaviest nature. Moreover, I had been 
guilty of the sin of Sabbath-breaking, and had offended in 
the eyes of heaven and man. 

With a solemn warning, and a gentle hint that I should re- 
ceive from my schoolmaster a public flagellation on the mor- 
row, I was dismissed to bed, to ruminate upon my situation. 
That night was assuredly a sleepless one. I rose upon the 
morrow unrefreshed and feverish, with a haggard counte- 
nance, which suited well with the part I hed to perform or 
undergo, After breakfast I was furnished with a note for the 
schoolmaster, which I delivered with honorable fidelity. As 
the grim wielder of birch made himself master of the con- 
tents of the letter, a hid smile passed over his unpleasant 
features, and he surveyed me from head to foot 

‘With that stern joy that warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel.’ 

During prayers, I was wholly occupied in cogitating on my 
situation. The school embraced both sexes, containing man: 
full-grown youths and maidens, over whom Zedekiah Birche 
ruled with a despotic sway. It was before such an assem- 
blage that I was to be publicly punished. Fellows whom I 
had outstripped in the pursuit of learning, were now to see 
me humbled, and even the faithless Mary was to witness my 
disgrace. The monster Birchell hurried through the prayer, 
that he might commence his favorite exercise. Closing the 
Bible, he summoned me to the foot of his raised platform, 
and, rising from his awfulthrone, selected from a number of 
implements of torture arattan. But my mind was now made 
up. I received but a single blow; and, returning it with all 
the strength of my right arm, rushed home, pursued by the 
tumultuous applause of my unruly schoolmates. 

My triumph, however, was short-lived; for a deputation of 
large boys pursued me to my sanctuary, and my father most 
unexpectedly and unscrupulously gave me up. AsI was es 
corted hack to the school-house, my guards, selected by Mr. 
Birchell on account of their personal animosity to me, 
amused themselves by bestowing cz me sundry kicks and 
cuffs, which their strength and numbers prevented me from 
resenting. The punishment I underwent at the hands of the 
master was aggravated by a recollection of my previous re- 
sistance, and I was dismissed from school, thoroughly bu- 
miliated and degraded. On the afternoon of the sare day, 
Mr. Pembroke called upon my father, to express his satisfac- 
tion at the honorable part which my father had performed, 
and to assure him that he considered his wrongs sufficiently 
avenged. Smarting from a sense of personal injury, I deter- 
mined to convince Mr. Cla’ embroke that révenge 
was in my power. I have observed that the distinguishing 
feature in this gentleman’s appearance was his queue ; it was 
the pride of his heart, and cherished with unceasing care.— 
To me it was an object of aversion, 

‘And from its horrid hair shook pestilence.’ 








seemed to me so brief before; and great was my terror when 


My resolution was speedily; formed. Armed with a pair 
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of scissors, I crept into thelibrary unperceived, and amputated 
this d ished ornament without the knowledge of the 
wearer. Concealing my important prize, I left the room as 
stealthily as I hod entered it, and rushed-forth into the open 
air to console myself with my success. A shout from the li- 
brary ann that the owner had become aware of his 
loss; and he soon emerged from the pursonage, flourishing 
his cane, stamping his feet, and exhibiting the appalling 
spectacle of an aged man in a passion. 

That night I came to the resolution of going forth to seek 
my fortune. I euclosed my school-books and clothes in 
a small bundle, secured my money (alas! but a few dollars) 
in a leathern purse, and early on the ensuing day crept softly 
down the stairs and made my escape from the house. [I lin- 
gered and looked, though a chill breeze crept over the 
curdling ponds, and lifted the hair from my tace, and breathed 
a cold kiss on my quivering lips. The brown leaves were 
glittering with the diamond drops of a shower that had fallen 
in the night, and high among the swaying boughs of a syca- 
more, the robin ‘ whusslit sweet.’ The rays of the early sun 
were flung back from the many windows of the * brave old 
mansion,’ and their antique panes were gleaming hke tiles of 
burnished gold. How many hearts that loved me were as- 
sembled in that hcuse! There was my noble old father, 
with his venerable silver locks, and my poor mother, she was 
dreaming of the wanderer. My sweet sisters slept in each 
other’s arms. I could not rap at the door and bid them fare- 
well, for my flight must be concealed. I was to wander forth 
to seek my fortune. 

Oh, madness of youth! oh, vanity of early talent! impetu- 
osity of passion! ye led me to my fate. My brother Tom 
alone knew of my departure. He had crept fiom his bed ere 
I was aware of it, and clasped me in his arms, as I paused 
with tearful eyes before the house. Kind brother; his brave 
heart is cold in death—so are all the hearts that loved me.— 
But I mast not anticipate. 

Hardly knowing why I did so, I struck into the woods, and 
walked with a hurried pace until I had arrived at a little 
pool, on the banks of which I had idled many a summer af- 
ternoon over some good-fur-nothing bovk of tales. Here I 
sat down pensively upon a cold grey stone, and looked into 
the heart of the lonely lake, gloomy as my own, dark with 
the shadows of surrounding night. Yet in the centre of the 
sullen sheet was one bright spot, which reflected a piece of 
blue sky through an opening of the umbrageous canupy over- 
head; and even as I gazed upon it a bright cloud, catching 
the rosy rays of the sun, flitted across its surface like a gilded 
bark. I looked upon it as a favorable omen. Just then a 
light step rustled in:the leaves behind me, and before I could 
turn my head, a pair of soft hands were pressed upon my 
eyes, and a silver voice inquired— 

“ Do you know me?” 

‘* Know you!” cried I, starting to my feet. 
Pembroke—and I never shall forget you.” 

“‘ Forgive me,”’ said she ; “in a moment of hewilderment 
I gave your unlucky verses to my father.” 

“A hkely tale,” I answered bitterly; ‘and doubtless 
they are still in his possession, and he amuses himself with 
criticising them. Yes—he has the verses.” 

‘You are mistaken,” said Mary, mildly. 

‘* Where are they, then?” 

“‘ Here,” she answered, blushing, as she placed her white 
hand on her bosom. 

oe it possible!” I cried. ‘ Then, Mary, you do not hate 
me 

‘Hate you, Walter!” she repeated, with a look of inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

I snatched her to my heart, and drew from her crimson 
lips the first draught of bliss I had ever inhaled. I severed 
from her clustering curls one raven tress, and placed it on my 
heart; and then I bade her farewell. 

‘* You will come back,” she said, sighing. 

‘Perhaps never. Who can foretell, when bent upon a 
wandering life, the time of his return. Farewell, dear Mary 
—Pensez-vous a moi. Farewell, farewell!” 

“Go, rascal!” said a. croaking voice—and C!apperton 
Pembroke stood before us. 

“Mr. Pembroke,” I remarked with dignity, “‘ you have 
deeply injured me; but for the sake of this weeping maiden, 
I forgive you. I know you have it in your power to betray 
the direction of my flight, but it is your interest to conceal it. 
Go, sir, you are safe from my resentment; and that you may 
have proof of my generosity, behold I restore to you the or- 
nament which imparted to your person so much dignity.” 

Saying this, with infinite gravity I placed the amputated 
queue in the hands of the petrified Mr. Pembroke. Thus join 
the sublimeand the ridiculous! * * * * 


In the course of my wanderings, when seeking for employ- 
ment, an advertisement in the Onionville Gazette, Connecti- 
cut, informed me that the school committee of that literary 
town were in want of a teacher. Canlidates for this im- 
portant office were directed to make application to Squire 
Zephaniah Giles, the chairman, at whose house the examin- 
ation of the master was to take place. I was seized with a 
sudden ambition to fill the throne of office, and accordingly 
presented myself to the School Committee, with whom I found 
a tall, raw-boned Yankee from Vermont. ‘Squire Giles, 


** Yes—Mary 
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Deacon Simpson, the store keeper, and Mr. Gregory Statute, 
a village lawyer, rose to receive me graciously. The raw- 
boned Vermonter, whose name I found was Increase Peasely, 
and a rival candidate, retained his seat and eyed me super- 
ciliously. 

“I come, gentlemen,” said I, “ to offer myself as a candid- 
ate for the vacant office of instructor.” 

“Haw! haw!” shouted Increase. ‘‘ How sassy! Why, 
you a’ n't half big enough to go toa school, n.uch less to teach 
one.” 

“ Shut up your head!” cried 'Squire Giles, authoritatively; 
‘who sot you up as judge and jury? What’s your name, 
young man?” 

“‘ Herbert Stanley,” was the improper response. 

“Yes, [know it. Wall, I'll proceed right away to ex- 
amine you. Best way to take time by the f’lock—I know it. 
First place, readin’; you can read, I s’pose—yes, I know it. 
Then speliin’; I like your looks; spell ’tater—T A ta, T E 
R ter, ‘tater; that ’s the way—oh, yes! [know it. Thenas 
for cipherin’; Rule of Three—Geography—Boundaries of 
Connecticut. I s’pose you ’reup to that’ere? You nod 
your heed; yes; I know it.” 

All this was uttered with volubility. The fact was, that 
*Squire Giles had taken a fancy to me; and, as he was the 
richest man in Onionville, and led the School Committee by 
the nose, could always indulge his fancies without opposition. 
His summary method of conducting an examination, how- 
ever, gave great offence to Increase Peasely. 

“T tell you what, Squire,” said he, “‘ this here is n’t f’ar 
play. You ’re an old man, ’Squire, an old white-headed fel- 
lar, and ought to know better; but seein’ as how you ’re 
pretty well in years, and as how you ‘re my Jemima’s father, 
I won’t lick you. As for Deacon Simpson and the lawyer, 
they ‘re beneath my notice; but if this ’ere dandy gets the 
pluce—I won’t say I'll whip him, but I'll double him upand 
set him on a shelf.” 

Acold chill crept over me as I gazed on the Herculean pro- 
portions of my disappointed rival. 

The lawyer patted me encouragingly on the back. ‘ Don’t 
be afraid of him,” said he. ‘I ’Il bring an action if he 
touches you; and if he perseveres, I 'li Jaw him to death.” 

On this intimation, the Hercules looked very blank ; then, 
dashing his hat on his head, and crying, “‘ You ’re a set of 
darned fools, the hull scrape of you!”’ rushed from the com- 
mittee room. 

«Wall, now,” said the chairman, “that pesky critter’s 
cleared out, and I’m darned glad of it. He’s as crazy now 
asa ravin’ distracted rooster. Ye see he’s a shinning up to 
my gal—Jemima—and Jemima kind er fancies him—though 
for all he’s so sassy, he’s as poor as a wood-sawyer’s clerk 
on half-pay. You know I board the schoolmaster, and he— 
(the tarnal critter! he’s cute’s a crow, though I’ve sarved 
him out this time)—expected he was goin’ to hev a right 
smart chance to jaw Jemima—nice gal as ever you see, mas- 
ter—I know it. Wall, what do ye say, gen’l’man—its your 
opinion that this ’ere young manis qualified, ’cordin’ to law, 
&c. Nota bene—you’ll accept him, won’t ye?” 

The two committee men agreed without a single dissent- 
ing voice, and I was accordingly installed in office. The 
school over which I had been called to preside was very tur- 
bulent.and noisy, and I had more than one single combat 
with Josiah Parker, the champion of the malcontents. On 
one occasion, when this champion was in the act of resisting 
my authority, a grinning head appeared at the window, and 
a stentorian voice, that of my discomfited rival, cried aloud: 
“Gin it to him, Siah, right and left—I’ll back ye.” Out of 
school I was subjected to numerous petty annoyances, for 
Jemima naturally regarded me as un de trop in the family, as 
I had filled the place which she had fondly hoped would have 
been occupied by her Herculean lover. 


One night, towards the close of my first quarter, I woke 
with a tormenting thirst, aod lay for some time endeavoring 
to muster up resolution to descend to the kitchen and get a 
pitcher of water. It was acold Decemter night, there was 
a long staircase to descend and a windy hall to cross before 
I could arrive at the kitchen. However, I arose, and, 
wrapping a blanket around me, silently opened my chamber- 
door, and began cautiously to descend. It is always the case 
that when one is under the necessity of being particularly si- 
lent, he is always sure to make the greatest possible disturb- 
ance. If you are watching with a sick friend, who has just 
dropt into the only sleep that has fallen on his lids for eight 
and forty hours, and attempt to stir the fire, the poker falls 
clattering from your hand, the shovel and tongs bear it com- 
pany for pure perversity, and the wretched invalid awakens 
from his doze. Ifyou attempt to steal a kiss from the lips 
ofa chere amie, while her gouty papa is snoring in thechim- 
ney-corner, your chaste salute is sure to have the report of a 
pistol, and the grumpy papa is sure to stand upon his poda- 
gra-swollen feet. Just so in the present instance, every in- 
dividual stair creaked with the burden of my person. How- 
ever, I succeeded in reaching the kitchen-closet, where I 
quenched my thirst. But an unlucky pumpkin-pie stood 
temptingly near, and Satan, ever abroad upon Sunday night 
to obliterate the good lessons learned in the day, must needs 
tempt me to assail it. While engaged in this agreeable em- 
ployment, I heard a step upon the staircase, had barely 





time to shut the closet-door, when some one e 

kitchen with a light. Reconnoitering the cause of tke » 
trusion through the key-hole, I found it was Miss Jem 
Giles, who had msen at. this unusual hour, for the — 
doubtless, of beginning the important duty of washing clothe, 
early inthe morning. I was confirmed in my opinion When 
I saw her rake open the ashes, and build up a tremendons 
fire. Here wasa dilemma. Thovgh wrapped in a blanket, 
I stood shivering in slipperless feet ; and what if the lady 
what if Jemima should have recourse to the closet ? Would 
she not scream out, alarm the house, and place such a con. 
struction upon my motives as would procure my immedi. 
ate —— a the er" of Onionville? Jemima sented 
herzelf before the fire, and, looking at the clock 
herself—*I:’s most time.” ’ —a 

A low whistle was soon heard; then the window was Taig. 
ed, and Increase Peasely jumped into the room. He wore a 
huge white bell-topped hat, with cuat and pantaloons of the 
brightest blue, a yellow waistcoat, and a heavy brass chaia, 

He kissed Jemima, and shook her fiercely by the hand, 

‘Glad to see ye smart and lively,” said the lover, “ Be. 
gan to be afeard you was sick or sutthin,’ cause 
warn’t to meetin’ this afternvon. I was hellmighty sar 
‘cause I shouldn’t have worn this yaller vest if I hadn’t 4 
pected to see ye—I should worn the old striped one— | 
this for courtin’ you, Jemima. ’Tis a notorious harnsome 
one, ain't it, Jemima? ’T ought to be, for it cost me three 
dollars and fifty cents.”” 

“Tt’s very farnciful,” said Jemima, “ard I think it be 
comes you.” 

“Suits my complexion—hey, gal? sol think. Wall, this 
hat ain't slow nutther, that cost me two dollars, by gosh! | 
got my coat and trowsers for twenty-tew, but then I beat the 
fellar down, took him ina leetie grain about them ax-handles 
I swopped away. The surn total of the close I've got on, 
taking account of the watch and chain, is forty-three dollars 
and fifty cents. But I don’t mind expense to please you, Je 
mima. Glad tosee ye, by Jehosaphat! Though, to be sure, 
I didn’t mind what folks have been saying about you 
and the master—darn his eyes !’’ 

** Don’t swear!” cried Jemima. 

“* Wall, I won’t,” replied her lover, “ only it makes me so 
jofired mad to think of his shinning up to you. Why, I could 
lick him like creation.” ' 

“* Why don’t you, Increase?” inquired the gentle Jemima. 

“The néxt time I come acrost him, I guess I will. Arter 
Ihave been into him, you could take up his remains ia a 
chiny cup and sasser. I'd use him up to the tip eend.” 

“Hush! hush!” exclaimed Jemima in a whisper; “I 
hear father on the stairs.” 

“*T want to know!” cried Increase. 

“ My stars!” cried the lady, ‘‘where’ll you go? That 
closet—that’s the place—in— in.” 

Increase tore the door wide open. It proved a falsealann, 
but my infuriated rival saw me in my hiding-place. Seizing 
me by the throat with his left hand, he dragged me into the 
centre of the room, while he drew back his right, clenching 
his fist and preparing to demolish me. 

‘* Ain’t you a pretty fellow?” roared the Ajax. “You 
darned pusilannimous snake in the grass! you insignificant 
riptyle! you adder that’s crept into the bosom of Squire 
Giles’ family, to pison their peace, and then laff at it with 
your hands in your pockets. I could lick you into nothin'— 
but why? for Jemima! Pooh! pooh! 1 shan’t hev her arter 
all.” Ther letting me go, he continued in a tone of deep pe 
thos,—“‘Oh! Jemima! Jemima! once I believed every sin 
gle word you said; I never thought you would have sucked 
me in—but now I see it all. You’ve broke my heart, snd 1 
shall go down to Augusta, in the state of Maine, and chop 
logs for a living.” 

He darted through the window, and vanished as he ap 
peared. Jemima, casting a vengeful glance at me, fung 
herself into a chair, and uttered shriek upon shriek. Lleave 
the termination of this business to the imagination of the 
reader—the appearance of ’Squire Giles—my ineffectual at 
tempts at explanation—a personal encounter with the father 
of the fair one—and my expulsion from Onionville with 8 
quarter’s pay in my pocket. I believe the lovers were sub 
sequently reconciled. , 

Thus ends the first part of wanderings. The episodical 
style of my narrative permits me to drop and resume it when 
L choose. Should the reader desire, he may hear more 
me anon; but ifthe contrary, the slender thread of story that 
connects my adventuresis easily snapped, and little will belost. 





Femare Incrnvuity.—The Parisian ladies sport am ar 
row, studded and tipped with diamonds, as the ornament of 
their head-dresses. This arrow is, no doubt, di 
the hearts of their admirers ; and indeed the contrivance is 
ingenious—for if the shaft should miss the aim, the dit 
monds, we should think, are likely to produce a very po¥ 
erful impression ! 





EPIGRAM—F AME. 
’Tis not the good, the wise the brave, 
That surest shine, or highest rise; 
The feather sports upon the wave— 
The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1838, 








The new Treasury Bill.—Upon the defeat of Mr. Web- 
ster’s bill regulating the receipt and deposite of Public Mon- 
eys and repealing the restrictions imposed by existing laws 
upon the selection of Deposite Banks and repealing also the 
sections of laws which forbid the receipt of notes of Banks 
which have issued any below $5 since 1836, (which defeat by 
the substitution of Mr. Buchanan’s bill is recorded in another 
column,) Mr. Wright gave notice of a new bill, which he 
submitted the next morning in the following terms : 

« Be it enacted, &c. That the last clause of the 5th sec- 
tion of the act entitled “‘ An act to regulate the deposites of 
the public money,” approved 234 June, 1836, declaring that 
the notes or bills of no banks shall be received in payment of 
any debt due to the United States, which shall, after the 4tn 
day of July, 1836, issue any note or bill of a less denomina- 
tion than five dollars, shall be, and the same is hereby modi- 
fied, so that the interdiction as to the reception of the bills 
and notes shall not continue aguinst any bank which has, since 
the said 4th day of July, 1836, issued bills or notes of a less 
denomination than five dollars, or which shall issue any such 
bills or notes prior to the first day of October, 1838; but that 
from and after the said last mentioned day the bills or notes 
of no bank shall be received in payment of any debt due tothe 
United States, which bank shall after that date issue, re-issue, 
or pay out any bill or note of a denomination less than five 


liars. 
=. 2, And be it further enacted, That the first twelve 
sections of the act entitled ‘‘ An act to regulate the deposites 
of the public money,” approved 23d June, 1836, be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed, except so far as is above provided, 
and to enable the Treasury Department to collect any debts 
which may be due or owing from the late deposite banks.” 


The last section of this bill was regarded by the Whigs 
and Conservatives as a sweeping abolition of all law regu- 
lating the receipt, custody and deposite of the Public Mo- 
neys, and a virtual surrender of all to the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of the National Executive, who might establish a 
Sub-Treasury, or any other plan, as he should see fit. Mr. 
Calhoun tock the same view of the proposition, and insisted 
that the subject must be regulated by law—otherwise the 
power left to the Executive would be excessive and danger- 
ous, The bill passed the Senate notwithstanding by 27 to 
22, as we have elsewhere recorded. But on Tuesday, when 
the bill came up in the House and Mr. Cambreleng had 
spoken in its support, it was set upon in bright earnest by 
Messrs. Menefee, Legare, Wise, Curtis, Harlan, &c., who 
denounced it as the Sub-Treasury scheme over again and in 
the worst possible form. The second or obnoxious section 
was struck out by a vote of 119 to 100—the strongest ma- 
jority yet. So the Sub-Treasury part of the bill, or what was 
considered such, went overboard. 


A dozen other propositions were now made—among them 
one by Mr. Curtis, of this city, embracing substantially the 
provisions of Mr. Webster’s bill. A motion made directly to 
the point that it is expedient to “divorce” the Government 
from all connexion with Banks, was rejected: Yeas 97; 
Nays 113. The Anti-Sub-Treasury men had it all their own 
way; but they thought it best to make sure of what they 
could get rather than risk that in reaching for more; and 
they accordingly passed the bill with the second section 
siticken out, and returned it to the Senate. This was on 
Wednesday the 4th; and the Senate promptly concurred 
with the amendment by 29 to 17. So the bill merely sus- 
pending some of the penalties imposed on Banks issuing 
Small Notes up to October next has doubtless become a law. 

The Washington letters nearly all failed this (Friday) 
morning; and as no papers were issued yesterday morning, 
our advices are rather meagre ; but the above may be relied 
on as the substance of the more important doings in Congress 
up to Wednesday night. 

The House had no time to celebrate the 4th. Mr. Adams 
delivered another ‘screed’ of his interminable Texas ha- 
Tangue. The Harbor Bill has passed the House. Mr. King, 
of Ala., was on Monday elected President of the Senate. 

——$ 

Presidential—A writer in the Richmond Enquirer sug- 
gests “the possible necessity of starting some other party 
candidate in lieu of Mr. Van Buren.” This would be ‘ the 
tragedy of Hamlet—the part of Hamlet being omittsd.’ 














The Exile of the Cherokees.—By all the information we 
can gather from various sources, it would appear that the 
collection of the Cherokees from their scattered villages and 
dwellings is proceeding with greater rapidity and success 
than could have been predicted. The Indians generally know 
the utter hopelessness of a resistance which must subject 
their wives and little ones to famine and death without ob- 
ject, and they submit with sullen apathy to the perfidious in- 
justice against which they have vainly protested and strug- 
gled to the last. They have generally refused to move until 
the soldiers were upon them—idly clinging to the hope that 
no such monstrous violation of our National faith as well as 
their most precious rights could be really perpetrated by the 
United States, and regarding all that had been done merely 
as intended te frigh en them into an acknowledgement as 
valid of that black falsehood and planned fraud, the Treaty 
of New Echota, with a mere handfull of renegades. Up to 
the last hour they have hoped against hope that our Govern- 
ment could not seriously mean to enforce against them by the 
bayonet the conditions of that notorious instrument, which 
that Government's own agents have time and again reported 
as no more a Treaty than a counterfeit note is a true bill.— 
Not till the muskets of our soldiery are seen gleaming through 
the forests which overshadow their dwellings do they dis- 
miss this delusion, and then they are called to abandon on 
the instant their pleasant homes, their growing crops, and 
every thing that cannot be taken with them on their con 
strained forest march. They are immediately and passively 
hurried off to the several steamboat landings whence they are 
to be embarked as soon as may be for the barren plains and 
bleak prairies of the Far West. 

Such is the beginning of the end. It is believed that no 
active resistance will any where be offered; though it is ap- 
prehended that some of the more desperate spirits may fly 
to their fastnesses or attempt to unite with the remnant of 
the Seminoles in their hopeless though protracted struggle. 
We hope not, however. The whole business is black with 
treachery and wrong—but can blood wash out the guilty stain! 

The future wears a still darker hue. We know that, when 
the Cherokees shall have been removed, nearly one hundred 
thousand expatriated Indians will have been transplanted to 
a strange country, which could not be expected to affurd sub 
sistence, after their manner of procuring it, to one-fourth of 
the number. They will be surrounded on all sides by jealous 
and watchful strangers—Ly our own people, the Texans, and 
the wilder savages of the West. They will be strangers to 
each other, or often known but by hereditary enmities. They 
will be diverse in their habits, and scraped together from 
widely different latitudes. To some, the climate will be un- 
suited; to all, the country will seem barren and destitute of 
forests and of game. They will be burning with the sense of 
blighting and inexpiable wrongs. The outcasts of civiliza- 
tion will soon congregate on their borders, or within them, 
to debauch them with infernal poisons and to stimulate all 
their bad passions inte fiendish activity. The annuities which 
they are for a time to receive, and the subsistence which is 
allowed them during and for one year after their removal, 
will confirm them in habits of idleness and dissipation. Can 
any rational being hope that such materials may long be kept 
quiescent, or that they will not break forth into a bloody and 
desolating warfare? 





Congress.—On Friday of last week—the Sub-Treasury 
Bill being defeated in the House—the consideration of Mr. 
Webster’s bill partially to regulate and restore the Currency 
by repealing the sections of acts which forbid the receipt of 
the notes of Banks which have issued any below $5 since 
1836, &c. &c. was the order of the day. Mr. Buchanan of- 
fered a substitute, embracing what he termed a Special De- 
posite plan, but which possessed none of the features of the 
Sub-Treasury scheme. It repudiated all Mr. Webster's 
provisions, and provided instead that the money should be 
collected, kept and disbursed by the public officers, who are 
to deposite specially in some Bank every sixty days whatever 
balance may remain in their hands—such deposite to be made 
in gold and silver, and to be held under the lock and key of 
the depositor. After an animated and thorough discussion, 
the Senate struck out Mr. Webster’s bill and inserted this, 
by the following vote ; 


OO _______ 

Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Trotter, Wall, Wil- 
liams, Wright, Young—26. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Grundy, Knight, McKean, Merrick, 
Norvell, Prentiss, Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Talimadge, Tipton, 
Webster, White—24. 


Mr. Calhoun said he must oppose both propositions, and 
any which should scem to recognize Bank Notes as money. 
He had taken his stand on the Constitutional Currency—gold 
and silver. 

Mr. Buchanan's substitute having thus become the bill, a 
vote was taken on engrossing it fur a third reading; and it 
was rejected by the following vote! 

Yeas—Messrs. Brown, Buchanan, Clay of Alabama, Cuth- 
bert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, 
Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Strange, Trotter, Wall, 
Williams, Wright, Young—21. 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Bayard, Benton, Calhoun, Clay of 
Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Grundy, Knight, 
Linn, Lumpkin, McKean, Merrick, Norvell, Prent:ss, Pres- 
ton, Rives, Robhins, Ruggles, Smith of Connecticut, Smith 
of Indiana, Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Webster, White—29. 

Sc the whole business went overboard. 

Mr. Wright thereupon gave notice of a new bill to regulate 
the receipt and custody of the Public Moneys, which he sub- 
mitted on the following morning. This bill suspends the 
restrictions against Banks issuing Small Notes till the 1st of 
October next, and then goes on to repeal all the sections of 
the Deposite Law and other laws which direct the deposite 
of Public Moneys in Banks, &c. &c. The effect of the suc- 
cess of this proposition would naturally be to place the entire 
custody and control of the Public Moneys unrestrictedly in 
the hands of the Executive officers, even more completely 
than it is done by the Sub-Treusury plan. After an earnest 
and searching discussion by Messrs. Wright, Webster, 
Strange, Tallmadge, Rives, Niles, Sevier, and Clay of Ky., 
Mr. Wright’s proposition prevailed by the following vote : 


Yeas—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay of 
Alabama, Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, Linn, 
Lumpkin, Lyon, Mouton, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, 
Roane, Robinson, Smith of Connecticut, Strange, Trotter, 
Wall, Williams, Wright, Young—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Calhoun, Clay of Kentucky, Clay- 
ton, Crittenden, Davis, Knight, McKean, Merrick, Prentiss, 
Preston, Rives, Robbins, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith of Indiana, 
Southard, Spence, Swift, Tallmadge, Webster, White—22. 


The bill authorizing an increase of the Army, which had 
been for some days under discussion in the House, was on 
Friday evening urged through by the aid of the Previous 
Question: Yeas 112; Nays 80. It adds 146 officers and the 
balance of 4,500 men to our Standing Army—830 Artillery 
and 3,670 Infantry. There is one point of the bill that we 
approve—the increase of the pay of- privates to eight dollars 
per month. On the whole, we are thankful that it is no 
worse ; as the original proposition was much larger, and even 
the Senute’s bill contemplates a more considerable increase. 
We presume this has become a law. 

On Monday and Tuesday of this week, the Harbor Bill 
was a principal topic of discussion; and there was a rich 
“* passage ” between Messrs. Cambreleng and Adams on the 
subject of expenditures for the improvement of Harbors, 
Rivers, &c.—Mr. Cambreleng launching out into invective 
against the whole policy, and saying it had its origin under 
Mr. Adams’s Administration. Mr. Adams thanked him for 
the compliment, as he considered it, and thought money 
might a great deal better be spent in this way than in in- 
creasing the Army. We say Dittoto the Ex-President, 
most heartily. 

Mr. Adams has been making a long speech in the odd cor- 
ners of the daily morning hour against the Admission of 
Texas, and upon things in general. It was not concluded at 
our latest advices. 

In the Senate, Steam Explosions, Dr. Sherwood’s Discov- 
eries in Magnetism, the Exploring Expedition, and other 
speculative matters, have been discussed at intervals. No 
effects. 


President Van Buren will visit the Virginia Springs soon 














after the adjournment of Congress. 
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New Hamrsutre.—The friends of the National Adminis- 
tration in the Granite State, held a convention at Concord, 
on Wednesday, of last week, and nominated the following 
State Ticket fur the Annual Election in March next: 


For Governor..Hon. JOHN PAGE. .....Haverhil!, Grafton Co. 

For Congress... TRisTRAM SHAW. 2... 6+. Exeter, Rockingham Co. 
Ina A. Eastman... .-Gilmanton, Strafford Co. 
Cuas. G. ATHERTON. .....Nashua, Hillsboro’ Co. 
Epmunp Burke........+ .Newport, Sullivan Co. 
Jarep W. Wits. ....Lancasier, Coos Co. 


So Hon. Isaac Hill does not offer for any thing. Mr. Page 
is a very respectable farmer, was elected to fill a vacancy in 
the U. S. Senate in 1835, and while there gave offence to 
some of his political friends by voting against every body else 
from New Hampshire for the D:striburion Bill. Messrs. 
Atherton and Williams of the present Delegation in Congress 
are retained. Mr. Shaw is now Councillor for Rockingham 
Co., Mr. Eastman, Speaker of the House, and Mr. Burke, 
a Lawyer turned Editor, who adds little to the strength of the 
ticket. On the whole, however, it was improved from the 
old one—very strikingly in the case of the Rockingham 
District. 








Pennsyivanta.—The rival partics seem to be engaged in 
an attempt to outbrag each other, by boasting on this and 
that County, offering large bets, &c. The Porter men vaunt 
that they will have 4,000 majority in Berks; whereupon, the 
Ritnerites assert that they will ove:balance it in Lancaster, 
&c. &c. One party gets up a State Convention, and the 
other attempts to outnumber it with a County mass meeting, 
and either succeed, or protest that they have done so. We 
believe that the estimated majority of each party is, on the 
average, about 20,000. All this is gammon, in our judge- 
ment. We recently went over the State carefully by Coun- 
ties, estimating as nearly a3 possible the actual vote of each, 
without any eye to the general result; and we made one of 
the candidates come out 100 votes ahead in 210,000. Wedo 
not believe it at all probable that either can have 10,000. 


Hon. T. M. T. McKennan declines a re-election to Con- 
gress from the Washington District, Pa., which he has rep- 
resented for the last eight years. This is a loss to the Anti- 
Van Buren cause, which his popularity has helped to uphold 
in Washington Co.—he being first elected to Congress at the 
same time that the present Governor Ritner was beaten for 
the Senate. His predecessor and opponent, Hon. William 
McCreery, known to fame as the author (nominally at least) 
of the Minority Report in favor of stopping the mails on Sun- 
day against Col, R. M. Johnson’s, is now the Adm. can- 
didate for Senate. Hon. Isaac Leet, late Senator, is the 
candidate of the Adm. party for Congress—a hard one to beat. 
The Whigs will be likely to run Hon, Joseph Lawrence. 


Hon. Thomas Henry (Whig) has been nominated for re- 
election to Congress from the Beaver and Mercer Dist., Pa. 


The Conservatives of Maine will hold a State Convention 
at Bangor on Thursday the 19th inst. tu nominate a candid- 
ate for Governor. 


The Louisiana Election took place on Monday. Several 
accounts concur in stating that Gov. E. D. White, Whig can- 
didate for Congress from the New Orleans District, would be 
hard run on local grounds by John A. Slidell, Adm. We do 
not believe Gov. White can be beaten in that District. In 
the Second, Thomas Lawson, Adm., has probably beaten 
Judge Chinn, Whig, In the Third, Hon. Rice Garland, 
Whig, has no opposition. 

Genesee County, says the Batavia Republican Advocate, 
will give a Whig majority of four thousand this fall. Rather 
a high figure. 

Hon. Francis Thomas, of Md., say several journals, will 
probably be taken from Congress into the Cabinet. We 
do n’t think Mr. Van Buren would like to create a vacancy 
in the Frederick District just now. The Conservatives are 
strong there, and the Whigs are savage. 

Suspension.— While the New Hampshire Legislature were 
considering the proposition to suspend the operation of the 
Small Note Restriction till 1840, Mr. Robinson, of Concord, 
moved to strike out and insert 1940. He is a man of sense. 

Major L. G. De Russy, of the U. S. Army, is a candidate 
for the Senate of Louisiana. He of course has either resigned 


The New Hampshire House of Representatives bus voted 
to erect a State Asylum for the Insane, by 133 to 86. 

Miles King has beer. re-elected Mayor of Norfolk, Va. 

Hon. Joshua L. Martin, Adm. is expected to resign his 
seat in Congress at the close of the Session. No political 
speculation can be hinged on this, as the District is like its 
Representative—all one way. 

The Aurora Standard, Erie Co., N. Y., bas been merged 
in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser—both Whig. 

The Buffalo Journal daily and weekly, will henceforth 
be conducted and published by M. Cadwallader. It is a 
staunch Whig paper. 

The Westchester and Putnam Republican, an Adminis 
tration journal, warmly congratulates the country on the de- 
feat of the Sub-Treasury Bill. 

The Whigs of Michigan will hold a State Convention at 
Ann Arbor, to nominate a Member of Congress, &c. on the 
5th of September. 

The Senate of New-York is notified by Gov. Marcy tocon- 
vene in this city on Wednesday.next for the despatch of Ex- 
ecutive business. It has been sitting as a Court of Errors. 

The Friends of the Administration in Oneida beld a mass 
Convention at Whitesboro’ last week for the purpose of come 
promising their differences. A furthereffort will be made on 
the 31st of August. The Anti-Sub-Treasury vote of Mr. 
Foster probably embarrasses the operation, but it will be ef- 
fected. 

Hon. Luther Bradish is warmly recommended for Governor 
by a writer in the last Oneida Whig. 

Hon. William H. Seward was lately pressed to partake 
of a public entertainment by his political friends in Troy, but 
declined. 

Hon. John C. Calhoun is proposed in some Southern pa- 
pers as the ‘ hard-money’ candidate for the Presidency. 

Hon. Robert Barnwell Rhett, M. C., contradicts with 
great emphasis an assertion of the Boston Atlas that he had 
written letters home to the Carolina papers suggesting Mr. 
Calhoun as the Sub-Treasury candidate for next President. 

Hon. Henry A. Foster, of Oneida.—We may have done 
injustice to this gentleman in our last; at any rate, we did 
not fully understand his position. On pressing his motion to 
reconsider, he stated expressly that he was invincibly hostile 
to the Sub-Treasury scheme, in any shape, and moved a re- 
consideration only to afford a chance to the Special Deposite 
plan. 

“A Democratic Meeting,” we see by the Mobile Examin- 
er, is called to assemble in that city on the 28th ult., and the 
notice adds, “‘ All opposed to the election of Henry Clay are 
invited.” ‘Those whe have been puzzled to tell whether they 
are Democrats or not may now apply the iouchstone, and all 
Harrison and Webster men may take out a diploma. 


The Boston Atlas has a correspondent at Harrisburg, who 
is writing that Gov. Ritner will be re-elected by 20,000 ma- 
jority, and another in the West who says that the chance is 
two to one that Mr. Benton will be thrown out of the Senate 
from Missouri. It would hardly be safe to bet on such esti- 
mates. 

Vice President Johnson will come North, and pay a visit 
to Saratoga. 

Hon. Jabez Jackson, we learn, did not go to Saratoga to 
avoid a vote on the Sub-Treasury bill, but solely on account 
of his failing health. He would have voted heartily against 
the bill. 


Leonard Wilcox, Esq. of Oxford, has been appointed As- 
sistant Justice of the Superior Court of New Hampshire, vice 
Hon. Joel Parker, appointed Chief Justice. 

The Democratic Journal, is a new Ritner Whig paper at 
Ebensburgh, Cambria Co. Pa. 











or intends to. 


Hon. Charles Ogle is nominated for re-election to Con- 
gress from the Bedford and Somerset District, Pa. by the 
Whigs and Anti-Masons. Hon. Job Mann is his Adminis- 
tration opponent. 

The District Telegraph, Jackson, Tenn., takes Conserv- 
ative ground in politics. 

Gen. Jackson's health is said to be fully restored. 














“‘Down to low-water mark.”—The New Haven Register 
says that the Whig authorities of that city have turned out 
the Van Buren hearse-driver. Thisis small business, though 
it appears not tu be a removal, but a failure to teappoint— 
which in our view is very different. Bat why will not lj 
those who howl when one of their own set is turned out of g 
petty mechanical office set their faces against the whole busi. 
ness, both on the score of policy and principle? We know ng 
claim which the incumbent of an office has to te&ppointmen; 
after his term has expired; nor do we see whya hearse. 
driver has a better claim to be retained than 4 custom-housg 
subordinate; but we dv loathe the trade of sharking after 
petty offices in the hand of some political Opponent, and 
would like to see an end of it. Why can’t we have an ani. 
hunting-after-old-clothes-and-cold-victuals-party? If it would 
n’t be considered Federal, we should like to join such one, 


Pleasant.—The Sunday Morning News is every where 
known as a bold and thorough opponent of Abolition 
way, and an able defender of the interests of the South. Its 
Editor was favored last week wita the following agreeable 
notice: =“ Post-OrFicz, VickssurG, Mississippi, June 12, 1938, 
“Sunday Morning News, New-York : 

** Suv—Your paper to T. J. Randolph is not taken fromthig 
office. (Reuson)—He states that there is too much Abolis 
tion about your paper for him, and he consequently wishes 
your paper discontinued. J. C. CHAPPELL, Asst. P. yy” 

This interesting Mr. Randolph only owes for iwo years’ 
subscription to the paper he so summarily dismisses, We 
reckon this ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ witha venge- 
ance. Has the author secured a patent? 


The Great Freshet on the Juniata, Pa. which destroyed 
some thirty miles of the Juniata Canal, is not allowed toin. 
terrupt transportation, A train of wagons now copneetsthe 
navigable portion of the Canal with the Allegany Railroad, 
so as to avoid all delay, and even extra expense, except to 
the transportation companies. It is supposed that the repair 
of the Public Works will cost at least $400,000, and cannot 
be completed before September, though every exertion will 
be made. 


Too Tough.—There is a story going the rounds that 
Nich. Biddle has loaned Five Millions to the Repubiic of 
Texas at 10 percent. perannum. There are two obstacles 
to our believing it; first, we do not think that the Bank isin 
a condition to lend the money; in the next place, we don't 
fancy the security—though Biddle may. 

Auburn State Prison.—There has been an overturnin this 
establishment, growing out of an expose made by a Legisle 
tive Committee last winter. Many of the officers, incloding 
the Superintendent, Keeper, and Physician, have been 
changed. The result seems to be advantageous to the State, 
but the contrary for the prisoners. 


National Expenditures.—On Thursday of last week, the 
speaker laid betore the House a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in answer to a resolution of the 25th insiant, 
showing the amounts of expenditure, exclusive of the Fa 
debt, for each year, from 1824 to 1838. They areas fi $ 


For the year I 








Ditto BRS... ccccccosccesecces SEA 
Ditto 1826...cccccccccccccccce 13,06R 0" 
Ditto 1827 ..cccccccccsccccccce 12,6580nNe 
Ditto 1BBB ccc ccccccccccccccce 1S SNEEE 
Ditto 1829. ...cccccces evecece 12,660,460 @ 
Ditto 1830....ccccccccccccccce 13,2095 8 
Ditto IB31...cccccceccee cece ce 13,864,007 0 
Ditto BEER. .cccccoscenescece o>. ET 
Ditto SROR....ccccoccescccsecoee, SEE 
Ditto Bin006ee 000s 000000060 18,425,417 % 
Ditto 1835. .cccoccccccccccccce 17,514,000m 
Ditto 1BB6.ccccccsccccssccce  90,080NNEm 
Ditto 1BST ccccccccccccccccce | °SO, NOMINEE 


*This sum is subject to small variation on the setlemett 
of the accounts of the Treasurer. 

Notge.—The above sums include payments for Trust Funds 
and Indemnities, which, in 1837 were $5,610,403 36. 


Treasury Notes.—The whole amount of Treasury noe 
authorities by the act of 12th of October, 1837, has been 
sued by the Treasurer of the United States, viz: $10,000; 
000. 

The amount returned to the Teer foe ding and lands 
and in ment of debts, ia about $6,570,000. 

There has been issued up to this day, ander the provisions 
of the act of 2ist of May, 1838. $4,904.25. 

LEVI WOODBURY, Sccretary of the Treasury 

Treasury Department, July 2, 1338. - 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Deferred Articles. 

Frederick Beal \ately ran away from Xenia, Ohio, owing 

the Lebanon “ Western Star” $27 50, for twelve years’ sub- 
The publisher deserved to lose it, but the rascal 
ought to be whipped through creation. 

The Wellsburgh Gazette, Brooke Co. Va., on the Ohio 
River, is offered for sale. Politics, Adm. 

Gov. Marcy, on his return from a recent tour of duty on 
our Northern frontier, was complimented with a Public Din- 
ner at Syracuse. A similar mark of respect was offered him 
at Oswego, but declined. 

Rickard H. White, we ought to have stated last week, 
has been cleared of the crime of burning the Treasury Build- 
ing at Washington. 

Wisconsin.—Milwaukee County has a population of 
3,681; Racine of about 3,550—an increase of 150 per cent. 
in two years. Brown Co. (Green Bay) 2,947. 

Hon. George Sullivan died at his residence in Exeter, N. 
H. on the 14th, aged 64-years. He was the son of Gen. John 
Sullivan of the Revolutionary Army, a Member of the Ele- 
yenth Congress, and for twenty years preceding 1835, At 
torney General of New Hampshire. He was in politics a 
Federalist, and in later times opposed to Gen. Jackson, 
though he took little part in politics for the last ten or fifteen 
years. He wase lawyer of unsullied integrity, a fervent, ex- 
emplary Christian, and probably the ablest man left in New 
Hampshire, since the removal of Webster and Mason. 





New-Orleans Money Market.—At the last advices, (June 
%th,) specie bore a premium for city paper of 54 to 64; U. 
§. Bank Notes of 64a 74—one per cent. above specie. This 
is pretty well for the Great Irredeemable, as he is pompously 
styled. Mississippi paper was 20 a 25 per cent. discount; 
Brendon and the new Banks higher, though we have a report 
that the Brondon Bank has resumed the payment of its fines 
in specie. 

Cotton was rising—receipts very light. 





APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Joseph Wittiams, of Pennsylvania, to be Associate 
Judge, and Francis Genon, of Lowa, to be Marshall in the 
Territory of lowa, from and efter the 3d day of July next. 

Josrra H. Tarnor to be Attorney, and Rosert J. Curs- 
ter to be Marshal, for the District Court of the United 
States, established in the western district of Tennessee for 
the counties of Benton, Carroll, Henry, Obion, Dyer, Gib- 
son, Lauderdale, Haywood, Tipton, Shelby, Fayette, Har- 
deman, McNairy, Hardin, and Perry. 

Wittiam M. Gwin to be Marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. 

Wittuam S. HoLiasirp to be Attorney for the district of 
Connecticut. 

Antaur L. Macennis to be Attorney for the district of 

ssouri. 

Joun A. Moness, of Delaware, to be Consul for the port 
of Matagorda, in the Republic of Texas. 

Avcustin Owen, Surveyor and Inspector of the Revenue, 
for the port of Urbana, Virginia, vice Thomas E. Hooper, 
resigned, to take effect on the first of July next. 

Rosert H. Wess, Surveyor and Inspector of the Reve- 
nue, at Suffolk, Virginia, from the 26th instant, vice Joseph 
Prentiss, resigned. 

Sauget F. Burrerworts to be Attorney, and ADoL- 
ruus G. Were to be Marshal for the Northern District of 
Mississippi. 

_Taomas Henvenson, Receiver of Public Moneys at Cin- 
Cinwati, Ohio, from the 25th of the present month, vice John 
C. Avery, who declines the appointment. 

Davin E. Owes, Receiver of Public Moneys at Marion, 
Ohio, from the 25th of the present month, vice Alexander 
Long, deceased. 

Ausgrt M. Lea to be Commissioner “ for running, mark- 

, and ascertaining the southern boundary line of Iowa, 
west of the Mississippi river, which divides said Territory 
from the State of Missouri.” 


Important Rail Road Movement —The Wheeling Times 
informs us that the President and Directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. Co. have recently visited that city, and are 

ined to commence operations on the Western termi- 

nus of this great route from Wheeling on eastward. The 

Stue of Virginia agreed to subscribe two-fifths of the stock 

of the part of the road in that State, when the other three- 

were taken, and as Wheeling alone has liberally taken 

one million, no ditficulues exist for its speedy completion to 

the Maryland line. Pittsburg has not yet subscribed, but is 

with Baltimore and Virginia, deeply interested in the execu- 
tion of the work. [ Eve. Star. 
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A Remarkable Coincidence.—In April, 1834, the vote of 
the House of Representatives, against restoring the deposite+ 
to the United States Bank, stoud 119 nays, 104 ayes, being 
a majority of 15 votes. The vote in favor of continuing the 
State Banks as the depositories of the public money stood 
117 ayes, 104 nays, being a majority in favor of 13 votes 
and sustaining the Administration ia its policy on the two 
measures, by a juste milieu vote of 14 majority. 

In 1838, the vote of the House of Representatives on the 
Sub-treasury scheme, ptoposed by the President, stood 125 
nays, 111 ayes, being a majority against it of ]4 votes. 

Thus the great leading measure of the Administration in 
1838 was defeated by the same vote precisely, that a similar 
measure was sustained in 1834. Madisunian. 





Resumption.—T he following Resolution, was adopted at a 
meeting of the Presidents of the Banks of New Orleans, held 
on the 16th instant: 

Be it Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Board of Pre- 
sidents of the Banks of New Orleans, the first Monday in 
January next should be fixed on as the time of resumption 
by said banks: Provided, That the United States Bank ot 
Pennsylvania, through its agency in this city, will furnish a 
general currency until the establishment of a National Bank, 
or until such other remedial measures be adopted or sustain- 
ed by the Government, in relation to the currency, as will in- 
sure the country and the banks against the deplorable conse- 
=m of asecond suspension of specie payments by the 

overnment and the banks.” 





Imports and Exports of the United Stutes—From the 
annual statements of the Commerce of the United States, 
lately communicated to Congress, it appears that the imports 
during the year ending on the 30th September, 1837, have 
amounted to $140.989,217 ; of which thera was imported in 
American vessels $122,177,198, and in foreign vessels $18,- 
812,024. The exports during the year ending on the 30th 
September, 1837, have amounted to $117,419,376; of which 
$95,564,414 were of domestic, and $21,854,962 of foreign 
articles. Of the domestic articles, $75,482,521 were export- 
ed in American vessels, and $20.081,893 in foreign vessels. 
Of the foreign articles, $15,725,042 were exported in Ameri- 
can vessels, and $6,129,920 in foreign vessels. 1,299,720 
tons of American shipping entered, and 1,266.622 tons clear- 
ed from the ports of the United States; 765,703 tons of for- 
eign shipping entered, and 756,292 tens cleared during the 
same period. [Boston Atlas. 


Bank Swindling.—We learn by letters received here from 
Pensacola, dated 24th inst., that the Commercial Bank of 
Florida, at St. Josephs, has failed—ail the Ofticers of the In- 
stitution had left. [Mobile Com. Register, June 26. 

Stevenson, the recent purchaser of the Commercial Bank 
of Florida, attempted to abscond a few days since, with its 
assets, to Texas, but was arrested on board a steamboat at 
St. Josephs. He had $9,000 in specie, besides a large 
amount in Commercial Bank paper. He had a hearing be- 
fore the authorities of St. Josephs, and was committed. 

[ Gazette. 





U. S. Pensioners.—According to a document presented to 
the H. Representatives, the number of Pensioners now on 
the rolls is as follows: 

Invalid Pensioners,.ceesecceessccecceee ee 4 121 
Under act March 18, 1818,.....e-eeeeeee0e8, 930 
- May 15, 1828,.... seescecseceees e092 
¢ June 7, 1832,....cccccevcccee 20,783 
July 4, 1836,..ccecccccesece ce e1,932 


Total, .ccccecccscccccccccccs c0GhgGee 





Latest from the Frontier.—The steamboat Erie, 150 tons, 
has been chartered by the U. S. Goversment to be armed for 
service on that lake, under direction of Major Young, of the 
army, commanding on the Niagara frontier. She is to cruise 
between Erie, on the Lake, and Schlosser. 

Navy Island.—The report of the re-occupation of Navy 
Island by 500 patriots, turns out a mistake. A few persons 
went over purposely to get up an alarm, and when searched 
for they were missing. 

The Rochester Democrat of Saturday says: 

The Attorney General was here yesterday. We under- 
stand that he said all the persons charged with the destiuc- 
tion of the Peel have been tried and acquitted. Weare rath- 
er surprised at this, as we understood that the evidence was 
quite positive. But then it would be difficult to geta iy to 
convict men under such circumstances, so long as the British 
government continue to reward those who destroyed the Car- 
oline, and shot into the Telegraph. 

The Short Hills Insurgents.—About 18 only have been 
taken prisoners. Governor Arthur, ina speech to the mili- 
tia, said the days of leniency were past, and intimated thai 
all taken would be executed. The Canadian prisoners were 
to be tried at Toronto, and the American at Niagara, by a 
special commission. Ten of the prisoners were landed from 
the steamboat at Toronto, and placed in jeil. The city of 
Toronto was brilliantly illuminated that night for the Queen’s 
coronation. The owner of a house at Cobourg was threat- 
ened with violence because he would not light up. [Star. 


REMARKS OF MR. WEBSTER, 
On Mr. Wright’s new Treasury Bill, 


Mr. Wricut having asked leave to introduce a bill to 
modify the last clause of the fifth section of the deposite act 
of 1836, which prohibits the reception by government of the 
notes of such banks, as after the passage of the act, issue 
notes of less denomination than five dollars, 

Mr. Wesster said: A main object of the bill which I ins 
troduced inte the Senate, and which was before us yesterday, 
was to do the very same thing which the honorable genile- 
man proposes by that which Le now brings forward. | intro- 
duced my measure as being necessary, in my opinion, in order 
to carry into full effect the joint resolution by which we had 
abolished the specie circular. I desired, and still desire, to 
take off the disqualitications which now exist on many of the 
State banks, so that the People of the different States may 
all enjoy the same privileges and the same facilities. This 
was my object. If my bill proposed mure than & majority of 
the Senate were disposed to grant, it would have been very 
easy to amend it, and to make it conform to the judgement of 
that majority. It pleased tne Senate, however, by a major 
ity of two votes, to overlay my bill, by adopting, as a substi- 
tute for it, a bill having entirely different objects in view ; 
that is, the bill for a system of “special depusites,” propo- 
sed by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. My bill being thus 
put aside by that gentleman’s proposed measure, that mess- 
ure itself was immediately after rejected by a majority of 
eight votes. So here was the end of the speciai deposite 
system. 

Sir, I do not complain of this mode of getting rid of my 
bill. Itis trus that gentiemen might have passed it as it was, 
if they had liked it, or they might have so amended it, till it 
had suited their opinions, and then passed it; but if they 
choose to put it aside, without acting directly upun it, and to 
use the bill of the honorable member from Pennsylvania as 
an instrument for effecting that purpose, they had the power 
so to do, and nothing remains for me but acquiescence. 

The responsibility is theirs. In truth, sir, it is probable 
enough that the pride of authorship was a little touched. It 
may be natural, perhaps, that some jealousy should have been 
felt towards my bill from the quarter in which it originated ; 
and although I think this rather a small sort of jealousy, yet, 
if its indulgence has given gentlemen any gratification, 1 do 
not grudge it tu them. They are in a condition not to lose 
any relish or taste of power which they can conveniently pos- 
sess. They cannot afford to be over-generous. But for my 
part, sir, I have no jealousy of that kind to gratify. If the 
gentleman’s bill, which he now proposes to introduce, shall 
be such as shall give substantial aud just relief, and fulfil the 
expectations of the country, I shall support it us cheerfully, 
certainly, as I should have supported my own bill. If 1 find 
it deficient, I shall endeavor to amend it; and if, in these ef- 
forts to amend, I should fail, as I probably may, I shall, at 
least, Lave shown whet measure I think ought to be adopted; 
and the difference between me and others, in this respect, 
will constitute one item in that account which we have all to 
settle with our constituents. Notwithstanding this rejection 
of a measure, which I thought essential to the public conven- 
ience, yet, Mr. President, in looking back upon the past, I 
am not dissatisfied with what we have been sble to accom- 
plish. Our duty |ias been to arrest the current of new and 
danverous projects affecting the ce, busi , and cur- 
rency of the country; and that duty we have performed. 

When Congress assembled last September, we were ina 
decided minority in both branches of-the Legislature. It was 
a new Congress, and a new Administration; and it was an 
Administrativn which had come into power under the propi- 
tious auspices of all the favor which could be bestowed upon 
it, in advance, by that which had preceded it. 

Under these circumstances, we received the communica- 
tion of the ever memorable message of September— a mes- 
sage which proposed the most important changes in our whole 
financial and commercial administration, and important chan- 
ges, too, es I think, in our constitutional duties and relations. 
We opposed these doctrines, sir, and all the measuresfouaded 
on them; and some degree of success has attended our ef- 
forts. The Sub-Treasury scheme, in all forms, has been de- 
feated. It has been defeated without the specie clauses in 
it; and, finally, we have defeated it, when it came forth, for 
the last time, wrapped up in the new disguise of a special 
deposite system. Gentlemen on the other side, while they 
have acknowledged themselves defeate:!, have said neverthe- 
less, that they have fought manfully, fearlessly, and perse- 
veringly. That, sir, is true. They have showed zeal and 
ability worthy the best cause. But honor to whom honor is 
due. It is not to efforts made here against the proposed 
measures of the ‘Administration, so much as it is to the deci« 
cided manifestation and vigorous action of the public senti- 
ment in the country that the failure of these measures has 
been owing. It is mainly the People’s own work. The ar- 
gument has been at the pol!s. The convincing reasons have 
been found in the ticihen bones: The gentleman tells us, how- 
ever, that the contest is yet to go on; that the great battle is 
yet to be fought. Sir, I am aware of this. 1 know full well 
that gentlemen feel that they heve staked themselves finelly 
upon these measures; that there is no retreat; and thet ail 








which men can do will be done to bring the People to ap. 
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rove this Sub-Treasury system. I wish the country to un- 
Serstanid this fully. I wish it to be convinced of what | said 
upon the first hearing of the President’s Message in Septem- 
ber, and have said often since, that an entirely new system 
of politics, as far as concerns commerce and currency, was 
proposed to us by tuat Message, and that its adoption or re- 
jection was a matter which the People themselves would be 
called on to ider and decide. I never supposed anything 
of less authority than the pupular voice itself could settle this 
question between us. 

But we have done something more, sir, in the course of 
the session, than to defeat the Sub- Treasury scheme in ail its 
various shapes. We have abolished the Treasury Circular 
of July, 1836; and although we have not as yet been able to 
derive all the benetit intended from that measure, yet the 
Circular itself, as an act of Executive power, and, in my 
opinion, a very improper, injurious, and dangerous act of 
Executive power, has been rescinded, and a prohibition en- 
acted ugainst all such acts in future. 

And, finally, sir, we have done one other good thing, one 
other excellent thing, a thing for which the whole country 
will devoutly thank Congress. We have adopted one mea- 
sure which all the People from Maine to Georgia, and from 
Georgia to New Orleans, and from New Orleans to the up- 
permost regions of the Missouri and the Mississippi, will re- 
gard as a measure full of mercy and good fruits; that is to 
say, we have agreed to adjourn. We have agreed to try no 
more experiments at this time, to bring forward no new pro 
jects, to exhibit no more financial contrivances or inventions, 
but to go home and refer to the People the final decision 
upon what has been proposed, and what has been resisted. 
This is exactly what we should do. 


Sir, the People have become afraid of Congress, they have 
been under constant alarm from the disposition manifested 
here for violent change and rash innovation. It is as true, 
sir, as that you sit in that chair, that thousands of honest 
men bave not been able to sleep at night, from the fear that 
they should hear, in the morning, that something had been 
done in Congress, or something proposed, which should make 
that which is already bad enough still worse. Our constitu- 
ents, sir, depend upon it, will be heartily glad to see us. 
When we disperse and turn our faces towards our respective 
homes, the People will clap their hands and shout aloud for 
joy. 
> the mean time, sir, if the gentleman’s bill shall be such 
as [think it ought to be, I shail cordially support it; awl, 
indeed, if it be but partial and narrow and crippled, as a 
measure of relief, I shall yet vote for it, if I can get nothing 
better. 

[Here Mr. Wricut spoke in reply to Mr. Wester, and 
in support of the bill he proposed to introduce. 

Mr. WessTER continued: The honorable member, sir, 
admits that I am right, in saying that the People have be- 
come afraid of Congress. But he says this fear commenced 
when the influence of a great money power began t» be felt 
here. Here, sir, is the old cry. Ali the evils of the country 
are ascribed to a money power influencing Congress. Pray, 
sir, let us look into this alittle. Who are they that this per- 
nicious money power has so much influenced? Are they the 
gentleman himself and his own friends? He will not admit 
that. They, as he will contend, are the opponents of this 
petnicious money power. And yet, sir, he and his fiiends 
are, and for a long time have been, in the majority, in both 
Houses of Congress. And as the public fear has been, and 
only could be, from what the majority might do, how does he 
make it out that this fear was but an appreliension of the dis- 
astrous influence of a money power! No, sir. The honor- 
able member is right as to the time in which this fear arose, 
but he is wrong as to it* cause. This fear and apprehension 
of what the Government would do, in regard to the great in- 
terests of currency and commerce, began with the removal 
of the public deposites from their lawful custody.—They had 
their cause and origin inthat act; and nearly every thing that 
has since uccurred has but served to keep them alive. And 
fear and alarm broke out afresh, and reached a new height, 
when the People saw the Message of September, and the 
measures.which were proposed, in pursuance of its recom- 
mendations. Schemes, ruthless experiments, and abandon- 
ment of all the well-tried policy of the Government—these 
are the reasons which have created, and most justly created, 
deep alarm among the People; and, as they know not when 
or where these projects are to stop, it will be a relief tothem 
to hear that we have adjourned. As to this cry, now renew- 
ed, of a money power influencing Congress, I trust the day 
has gone by for spreading delusion by that means. The 
People, I think, understand its object. 

Sir, as to the matter of authorship, all I need say is, that 
on the whole subject of rescinding the Treasury Order, the 
majority of the Committee differed from the majority of the 
Senate. When the subject was before us as an amendment 
to the Sub-Treasury Bill, a majority of the committee voted 
against rescinding the order. Yet the section passed. 

Again, when the subject came up as a distinct measure, the 
same majority voted against it. Yet it passed, and passed 
both Houses. I brought forward the bill, therefure, as neces- 
sary, in my opinion, tocomplete an object which both Houses 
were in favor of, but which a majority of the committee were 




















not in favor of. If I had waited for them, I should have 
waited in vain. But, sir, all this is of little importance. It 
is of no moment where the measure originates. The ques- 
tion is, what is the measure? I hope the hunorable membe: 
will have leave to bring in his bill. I hope ro member oi 
the Senate will interpose his objectiun to its being read a 
second time to-day. I hope we shall immediately act upor 
it, and do at once what we are to do on this su'jject. Sinc: 
we all agree that the decision of al! the great questions which 
have divided us must now be left to the People, I hope we 
shall pass a proper measure, to complete the object of the 
joint resolution; and before we have occasion to act again 
upon any part of the subject, the country will have had an 
opportunity of manifesting its opinions, and signifying its own 
wishes. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

The packet ship Oxford, which arrived on Thursday morn- 
ing last, puts us in possession of dates from Liverpool one 
day later than was received by the Great Western, but no- 
thing new from either London or the continent. 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—There was a trifling advance 
in prices on the Ist of June, which was lost on the following 
day from the trade having purchased less freely. In other 
respects the market remains unaltered. 

General Table of Sales, June 2d.—Total sales previous 
to this week, 1838, 544,950 bags; total sales up to this date, 
1837, 429,850 bags. Taken out of the market up to this 
date—1837, 408,000 bags; average weekly 18,665 bags ; do 
do 1838, 507,730 bags; do do 23,078 bags." 

Imports—Up to this date, 1838, 734,952 bags; same time 
1837, 564,892. 

Mr. Hume is about to move for a parliamentary enquiry 
into the conduct of Sir Francis Head during his government 
of Upper Canada. 

The Oxford spoke the Roscoe hence for Liverpool, within 
20 miles of port. 








Latest From Texas.—The steam-packet Columbia, Capt. 
Moore, arrived at New Orleans, on the 24th ult. from Gal- 
veston and Velasco. The editor of the Bee received by a 
passenger a Brazoria paper of June 20, being five days later 
than previous dates from Texas. The paper is filled with 
abuse of President Houston. 

There seem to be plenty of candidates for the high offices 
of the state, and political warfare is as warm in the young 
republic as in our country. M. B. Lamar, and Peter W. 
Grayson are candidates fer the Presidency, and General 
Houston, we believe, for re-election. 

Wm. H. Wharton, Esq. recently minister to this country, 
declines being a candidate for the Vice Presidency, to which 
he bad been nominated. 

Public meetings have been held at Velascw, and Brazoria, 
to take into consideration the prupriety of marching imme- 
diately against Matamoras! [Star. 





JACKSONVILLE, June 21. 

Another Indian Fight,—4 P. M., by the steamer Santee, 
we have just received intelligence of a batile with the Indians, 
on day before yesterday, within a few miles of Newnansville. 
Captain Beal of the Dragoons, with 30 or 40 men, Lieutenant 
Howe, of the same corps, with 12 men, and Captain Walker, 
a volunicer, fell in with a body of about 60 Indians, who gave 
chem a warm salute. Walker was killed and 5 of Beal’s com- 
mand were wounded, Five horses were killed—among them 
Beal’s and Howe’s. Several Indians said to be killed. 

Gen. Taylor with six companies of men arrived yesterday 
at Black Creek, and we trust he will soon teach the savages 
better manners than to crowd themselves thus into civilized 
society. 





The “ Strawberry Dance.” —The Indians in our vicinity 
yesterday held their annual festival, on the ripening of tne 
berries, at the reservation adjoining this city—to procure the 
means of furnishing the banquet on which occasion, the In- 
dians turned out a few days since with their rifles, as we 
then suggested was the case, and when a number of our citi- 
zens were so much excited, by a rumor that they intended to 
cross into Canada, to aid the Government in catching their 
“ troublesome custoniers” of the Short Hills, who had subse- 
quently taken to the tamarack swamp in that vicinage. We 
understand that our red brethren are exceedingly troubled at 
the circumstance of the whites here supposing that they 
could for a moment think of joining hands with the Britis. 
authorities for any warlike purposes. They procured the deer, 
however, which they were secking. [ Buffalo Journal. 


Loss of the William Wirt.—The Steamboat William 
Wirt, which passed Franklin as heretofore noticed, on the 
way from Cincinnati to Texas direct, was Jost at sea about 
the 12th inst. when about four miles west of the Calcasier 
River, her main deck remaining about two feet under water 
{t is not known whether she swamped or struck upon an 
oyster bed—no lives lost. The schooner Champion has been 
engaged to take out her cargo and engine. 


* 
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Dividends.—The Bank of America has declared q divi. 
dend of 5 per cent. for the six months ending 30th ing, 
payable on the 6th of July. , 

The Phenix Bank has declared a dividend of 4 per cent, 
payable 5th of July. 

The United States Insurance Company, a dividend of 
per cent. for the last six months, payable 2d of. July. 

The Lafayette Bank, a dividend of 4 per cent. for the ast 
sia months, payable after Ist of July. 

The Atlantic Insurance Company, a dividend of Stem 
per cent. payable 3d July. 

The Boston & Worcester Rail Road, a dividend of 3 
per cent. payable 2d of July. 

The Tradesmen’s Bank, a dividend of 5 per cent, paya. 
ble 2d July. 


Specie.—The U. S. frigate Constellation, bearing the 
broad pendant of Com. Dallas, from Tampico 13th j 
touched at the S. W. Pass June 19th, having on board 
$151,000 in specie and bullion, consigned to various me. 
chants of New Orleans, which she sent to town by a tow. 
boat, and immediately proceeded to Pensacola. 








The Daily Patriot, a new Harrison Whig paper, mad 
its appearance at Albany on the 4th. 

Hon. Arthur Livermore, a distinguished citizen of Ney 
Hampshire, lost twosons almost simultaneously—one by the 
Pulaski calamity; the other struck dead by lightning. 

The Warren Academy at Woburn, Mass., was destroyed 
by fire last week. Loss $4,000. 

The Cotton Factory in Swanzey, Mass., has been burnt, 
Loss $10,000. 








The Express Mail Robber Taken.—By the Nashville 
Banner of the 2Ist inst., we learn that a man has been taken 
up in Tennessee, at Bacon Creek, on suspicion, andis 
now in prison. The following drafts and checks were 
found in his possession: 

One dated May 14th, for $10,000, No. 91, signed by H. 
Mosley, Cash’r, at Princeton Mi., on Brown Brothers’& 
Co. New York. 

One dated May 26, for $20,000, No. 6168, signed by 
Jas. Hall, Cashier, New Orleans, on the Commercial Bank, 
Cincinnati. 

One dated May 26, for $10,000, No. 6167, signed by 
James Hall, Cashier, New Orleans, on the Commercial 
Bank, Cincinnati. 

One, the date defaced, for $1,500, No. 107, signature de- 
faced, Natchez, on Brown Brothers & Co. 

One dated June 9, for $1,334 63, No. a1, sa by 
Wm. E. Livinch, New Orleans, on the Girard 

One dated June 9, for $8,336, No. 382, signed by Wm. 
J. Ingersoll, Mobile, on the Merchants Bank, N. Y. 

One dated June 7, for $1000, No. 1928, signed by Rt 
Copland, New Orleans, on the Bank of U. 8. 

One dated June 6, for $360 35, No. 1926, signed by Rt 
Copland, New Orleans, on the Bank of U. 8. 

One dated June 9, for $1,477 62, No. 39, signed by Ber. 
Chew, New Orleans, on the Manhattan Bank. 





Commerce of New York.—The number of vessels piloted 
into port during the month of June was 175, three of which 
were British steamers. Outward bound, 103. 


A Heavy Grand Jury.—We learn from the Emporium, 
that the first Grand Jury summoned for the new couniy 0 
Mercer, weighed on an average 204 pounds each. 


Harvest.—The Salem Banner says several fields of Rye 
were cut in that vicinity last week, and that most of te 
Wheat and Rye in the county will probably be harvested 
in the course of the present week. ; 


The Silk Culture in Maryland.—The Frederick Herild 
speaks in terms of high eulogium of the enterprise of 
Jenks and Ramsburg of that place, who have a 
orchard of Italian (M. Alba) Mulberry trees and 100,000 
worms. This year they calculate on making 30 or 40 Ibs. of 
silk, the next year about 500 Ibs. On the Eastern Shores, 
Md. much is doing with the Morus Multicaulis. 














The Cherokees. —Gen. Scott and suite were at Athen 
Geo. the 9th, and was to proceed next day to Fort Butler, 
N.C. No less than 7000 of the Cherokees have been 
ly gathered, and 1000 were already on their march to the 
West. The removal of the whole will, it is bel 
peaceably effected in a very short time. Gov. Bagby of Ale 
bama has written to the Secretary of War, refusing the pre 
position of further delay of the removal, and has cal , 
militia into service, 500 of them to be mounted rangers. 

[Eve. Star. 
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os aeeeeneniiote 
~ Gol. Stone's Life of Brant has at length been published by Dear- 
porn. Jc is an interesting work, beautifully executed, and splendidly 
illustrated. 

The New-York Review, No. V. for July, is before us, but we have not 
time to do justice to it this week. We can only say now that it bas 
nine principal articles, all able and most of them excellent, on the 
following subjects: I. Carey's Principles of Political Economy ; Il. 
Volcanic Geology—Thermal Springs; II. Gardiner's Music of Na- 
ture; 1V. Remains of Bishop Sandford ; V. Steam Navigation on the 
Atlantic; VI. Miss Martineau; VIL. National Education ; VIII, Col. 
Stone's Life of Brant; IX. Critical Notices. (G. Dearborn & Co. 38 
Gold-street. 

The American Monthly Magazine appeared promptly on the Ist of 
the month—a punctuality which is habitual in this work, and not so 
unremarkable as it should be among our Magazines. It contains the 
usual quantity of racy original matter, from which we have selected 
two articles for our columns this week. The most pungent thing iu 
the number is a review of Mr. Cooper’s last work—* Gleanings in 
Italy”—which is handled after the similitude of a toad under a har- 
row. The reviews of this Monthly are characterized by a fearless- 
nessand force which is not common among us. (George Dearborn 
& Co.) 

The Metropolitan for June has been reprinted by }:r. Lewer. Al- 
though this Magazine has lost something in popularity by the with- 








drawal of Capt. Marryat, we do not perceive that its worth is deteri- | 


erated. It still enjoys the contributions of Mrs. Gore the novelist, 
Mrs.C. B. Wilson, Richard Howitt, and ‘ the O'Hara Family,’ beside 
those of several whose popularity ismore circumscribed ; of whom at 
least one—John Edmund Reade, author of ‘ Prose Sketches by a Po- 
et’ which we have frequently copied—is destined to a wider and 
loftier fame. All those here named, with several others, have con- 
tributed to the number before us. 





Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature for July is before us. It con- 
tains Lord Brougham’s great article in the last Edinburg Review on 
Queen Caroline, George IV. and the Abuses of the Press ; the contin- 
uation ef Oliver Twist aud Nicholas Nickleby ; a review of the Life 
of Wilberforce, by his Sons; Lane’s Translation of the Arabian 
Nights, and about tweuty tales, poems, and miscellanies. Our high 
estimation of the Museum has been oftenexpressed. (Philadelphia: 
E. Littell & Co. New-York: G. & C. Carvill & Co. 


Sheridan Knowles’s New Play.—‘ Woman’s Wit. or Lcve’s Disguises’ 
is the title of Mr. Knowles’s new drama, of which a very fuir closet 
edition has been published by J. & H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham-st. 
We are not prepared to speak critically of its especial merits. Es- 
teeming Mr. Kuowles the most fiuished modern dramatist. we yet do 
not hold his works in reverence as productions for the fireside or the 
library. Avoiding the two great faults of the modern drama—cant 
and :ant—he yet lacks profound originality and power. His works 
will repay oue perusal. 





N. C. Brooks, A. M. has become the proprietor and Editor of the 
North American Quarterly Magazine, established by Sumner Lin- 
cola Fairfield. Mr. Brooks cherishes hard feelings to us-ward be- 
cause we do not deen him a poet; but we never yet saw the day 
when we could have wished him so hard fortune as he has volunta- 
rily encountered in becoming an Editor. He will feel the sincerity 
of this assurance before a twelve-month. 





The Southern Literary Messenger for July opens with a paper on 
‘Ancient Literature—Xenophon; by a Virginian, now a citizen of 
Oiio;’ admirable in spirit aud taste, and, though the nature of the 
essay (historic rather than polemical) precludes any extraordinary 
display of talent, yet indicating the pen of a ripe and sound thinker. 
A friend who is better qualified to judge thau we on this point de- 
clar's that no other ‘ Virginian, now a citizen of Ohio’ but Hon. 
Tuomas Ewinc can be the author of this article. 

‘Influence of Fiction on Morals, by a native of Petersburg, Va.’ is 
the nextpaper. The opening discussion of the good and evil effects 
of Fiction generally is equal to any thing on the subject we ever 
read; and the subseq philippic aguinst the immoral] tendency of 
the Byronic and Bulwerian school of fiction is the most withering 
that bas any where appeared. We concur with the writer in the 
maia, though we deem him at times too ferocious. We shall here- 
after give extracts from his essay. 

‘Sketch of Robert White, late Judge of the General Court of Vir- 
Sinia,’ is one of a series of articles wh ch have hitherto received our 
unqualified commendation. The biography of our own Patriots, Sa- 
ges and Men of Letters, is full of the noblest and most inspiring les- 
sons for the rising generation; and we rejoice to sce the Messenger 
taking the ‘ead in thus bringing their virtues and services distinctly 
before the public. 

‘New Views of the Solar System.’ The writer of this paper cer- 
tainly seems to have thrown doubt over the current computations of 
the magnitudes and distances of the planets. This may all arise 
from his ignorance and ours, however; and it seems, on the whole, 
that if his ‘Views’ were correct, they could hardly be ‘ new’ at this 
Period. 

“Lucile: A Novelette,’ is not, so far, distinguished by superior 
merit from the mob of productions of its class. Tuale-writing has in 
our day been carried to such a pitch that a merely well written story 
is apt to be regarded as ‘signifying nothing.’ 
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LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 


‘The Fate of the Gifted, No. IL.’ introduces us to a biographical 
sketch of James O. Rockwell, a young American poet of great prom- 
| ise who died in 1831, at the carly age of 24 years. With the verse of 
Rockwell we were already well acquainted, aud it had prepared us 
to Le deeply interested in the brief and simple memorials of his life 
and character here presented. It shall go hard with us for space but 
this biography, and the numerous specimens of Mr. Rockwell’s po- 
ctry interwoven with it, shall grace our next number. 
| ‘Biographical Ske:ches of Living American Poets and Novelists’ 


introduces us this month to William D. Gallagher, of Ohio. The 
readers of the sketches of F.W. Thomas and Cooper need not he 
assured that the task is ably executed. 

‘Francis Armine; A Romance’'—ditto to notice of ‘ Lucile.’ 

‘The West Fifty Years Since’—a reminiscence of Iadian war and 
massacre, happily concluded, 

‘The Busy-Body, No. lL. IV.’—two fair, brief essays. 

*Stanzas to Helen, by F. W. Thumas, Author of Clinton Bradshaw, 
etc.’ embody much strong feeling and poetic imagery, but bear 
marks of haste in campozition. 

*Yet More About Trees’—gracefully sketched, and happily illus 
4 trated. 

The last contributed paper, ‘On Health—To Mothers ; by Mrs. L. 
H. Sigourney,’ ought to be printed on satin and suspended beneath 
every looking-glasa in the country. Then those who lace themselves 
| to death, or in any equally glaring manner obstruc* the vital func- 
tions, would be as justly liable to the coroner’s verdict—‘ Suicide,’ as 

any other class of self-destroyers. 

| ‘Morning in the Forest, by the Author of Atalantis, etc.’ is a true 
poem. We remark with great satisfaction the striking improvement 

| of the Messenger in the poetic department. Long may it continue! 

V ewing it as a whole, we have seen no number of the Messenger | 
so little exceptionable as this, though several equally happy in com- 
| prising many articles which do credit to American Literature. Be- 
ing now nearly purified of its earlier foibles, it must take rank with | 
\the first periodicals of the country or the world. (Richmond, Va. | 
| T. W. White.) | 








A Ploughing Match, Exhibition, and Sale of Cattle, will) 
take place at Hoboken, opposite this city, on Tuesday the | 
| lst day of August next, under the patronage and direction of 
the American Institute. The object’ of the ploughing is to 
test the relative value of the various ploughs that may be) 
brought forward for competition ; the field being open to all, 
and a medal to be given to the owner of the plough which | 
shall be adjudged most perfect. A sale of choice cattle is| 
expected to take place, and an exhibition of superior agricul- | 
tural implements. All the arrangements are ma.le to pre-! 
clude expense to contributors ; pasturage is provided for cat- 
tle, and an auctioneer will be in attendance to sel! them with- | 

| out charge. 

We trust the increased and highly commendable attention 
| which is now being paid to agriculture, will ensure a very 
jgeneral attendance from our own river counties, from New 
| Jersey, and even from Connecticut, at this exhibition. The 
| design is admirable: the effect cannot fail to ke most salutary. | 
‘In China, the Emperor himself would preside over the exer- 
|cises of the day, and perhaps take a turn at the plough him- 
| self—to the manifest improvement of his bealth and spirits. 





Our d'gnitaries may have more urgent business, but they can- 
not find a relaxation more salutary and invigorating. Now 
that the country has become pretty well convinced that the 
| Plough is one of the main implements which must help us 
out of our difficulties, there ought to be equal solicitude felt 
for cbtaining good ploughs as a good currency. Both are 
necessary, and likely to be had. 


Accidents.—The Newark Daily has quite a chapter of ac 
cidents—among them the following : 

We regret to learn by a letter from Paterson that two men 
were killed and three badly wounded yesterday by firing the 
cannon. Nov particulars are given, and it is therefore pre- 
sumed that the cannon must have burst. 

A man, whose name we cannot learn, was very seriously 
injured at the inclined plane of the Morris Canal, in Bloom- 
field, during the day. We understand that he got in between 
a boat and the sides of the trough, or walls of the basin, and 
was nearly smashed. He is not expected to recover. 





Herry Smith, of Warren Co., was badly injured on Friday | 
last, by falling from a boat into one of the Locks of the Mor- | 
tis Canal. His breast was jammed between the boat and 
side of the lock. Hopes were entertained of his recovery. 

An inquest was held upon the body of Hope Peter King, 
a German, drowned in the Passaic River, near Nutman’s 
place. Itappeared that he went into the river to bathe in a! 
state of inebriation—was seen by two boys to take eff bis| 


| 
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clothes and to swim out into the river—returned near the 
beaegh—swam out the second time, and went under. The 
boys watching him at a distance, became alarmed and gave 
information in the neighborhood, and the body was soon 
found. Verdict of the Jury—accidental death by drowning, 
while bathing in the river. 





The large Cotton Factory of Messrs. Almond & Son, 
Philadelphia, was destroyed by fire on Monday morning. 
Loss over $30,000—insurance, $20,000. 








CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Birth-Day of a Nation's Freedom.—The anniversary 
of this glorious event was celebrated in the city and vicinity 
with ail the usual demonstrations of joy which the occasion 
never fails to call forth. The streets were crowded to ex- 
cess, although some 50,000 left the city onexcursions. The 
military made a most magnificent display. The Theatres, 
the Public Gardens, Museums, and other places of amuse- 
ment, were thronged to overflowing. There were several 
orations delivered in different parts of the city, and convivial 
meetings held at various public places, of which we find it 
impossible to give any detailed account. Mr. Forrest re- 
cited Mr. Leggetw’s Oration at the Tabernacle, as per bill of 
performance; and from all that we can hear, the effort was 
a most successful one. The house, of course, was filled to 
overflowing ; and, as the price of tickets was a dollar each, 
the managers were amply compensated for their outlay. The 
piece went off with great eclat; and the Evening Post has 
since suggested that a repetition of it would be particularly 
gratifying to the numerous friends of Mr. Forrest who had 
not an opportunity of seeing him in this new character. 

The latter part of the oration, as we are informed, abound- 
ed with the usual denunciations of the opposition party. It 
is to be regretted that a day so hallowed in the recollections 
of a whole community, should thus be desecrated by the in- 
troduction of party politics; but it is gratifying to know that 
the number who celebrated the occasion in this objection- 
able manner, formed but a small portion of the pc, ulation of 
our city. , 

Booths were, as usual, erected reund the Park, but we are 
happy to say that more decorum was observed by those who 
patronized them than has ever been exhibited upon a similar 
occasion. Those scenes of :iot and debauchery which here- 
tofore have been so prevalent upon the day, with few excep- 
tions, were no where to be seen. The great dinner came off 
at the City Hall, and a long account of the proceedings have 
been published which we have not room for. The entertain- 
ments of the day were terminated by a greater display of 
fire-works than has ever before been given in this city. Be- 
tween the hours of 9 and 10 in the evening the whole island 
was illuminated with rockets, and the air resouaded with the 
thunder of artillery from Jersey city and the lights at Brook- 
lyn. The day passed off with fewer accidents than usual, 
and at a reasonable hour the living masses which thronged 
the streets returned to their homes, anparently well satisfied 
that they had filled the measure of their happiness, and done 
honor to the day that they had been called upen to celebrate. 





t 

The Common Council met on Monday evening last, and 
adjourned at a late hour, after transacting a mass of highly 
important business. 

The Board of Aldermen took up the subject of removing 
imprisoned debtors from the house of detention, and after a 
long debate, it was decided that the new building is ina 
good state, and that no change is called for at the present 
time. It was resolved, however, that a suitable site be pur- 
chased, and a debtor's prison erected thereon as soon ag 
practicable. 

The sum of $2,500 was appropriated for celebrating the 
4th of July, and g resolution passed to hold a joint ballot on 
Monday next. 

A subject for old Hays.—The house of the Mayor, Mr. 
Clark, was entered on Sunday morning last, and robbed of 
$17 in money, and several articles of clothing. The thief, 
on leaving, was recognized as a person well acquainted with 
the premises, but succeeded in making his escape. A liberal 
reward will be paid for his discovery. 
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A new way to cancel a Bond.—The Police report of last 
week furnishes one of the most novel specimens of New York 
financiering that we have yet heard of. It appears from evi- 
dence, that a gentleman residing in the upper part of the 
city, who had been pressed for a heavy debt then due, sent 
for his creditor and laid before him eertain proposals for 
liquidating it. This proposition having been promptly re- 
fused, the debtor very deliberately locked the door, and tak- 
ing from his pocket a pair of pistols, told the bond-holder 
that he must either settle or fight. The latter, as might have 
been supposed, lvoked all sorts of strange things at the an- 
nouncement of this extraordinary plan for striking a balance; 
bat instead of acceding to it, knocked down both the propo- 
sition and the proposer at a single blow, and soon relieved 
him of his ugly instraments. The unfortunate debtor, gather- 
ing himself up, demanded his pistols, and threatened the 
banker with immediate imprisonment unless the requisition 
was complied with. “It is you that shall be imprisoned,” 
replied his adversary firmly, upon which a scuffle ensued, 
and the attempt to arrest each other resulted in their both 
reaching the police office. The pistols were examined, and 
both found to be loaded with balls, but ene only had a per- 
cussioncap upon it. The case has not yet been decided. 


Sailing of the Sirius.—The departure of this pioneer in 
steamboat navigation un the ocean, caused a gathering about 
the Battery and wharves un Saturday last, quite equal to the 
assemblage drawn together by the sailing of the Great West- 
ern on the Monday previous. A fleet of steamboats kept her 
company to Sandy Hook, and shouis of smaller craft played 
to and fro upon the bay in hovor of the galiant stranger. A 
heavy salute was fired by the revenue cutter Alert, which 
was returned on board the Sirius in going down. 

We regret to learn that a circumstance occurred just pre- 
vious to her sailing, which at one time threatened serious 
consequences. A butcher's bey having been sent on board 
with fresh meat, was refused admittance, and saluted with a 
wet swob. Cleaver, not relishing sucha reception, returned 
the compliment with a leg of veal, and made a quick retreat. 
The alarm was soon sounded in. the market, and a detack- 
ment of butchers forthwith marched in full force to the Si 
rius, and with a flourish of their carving knives demanded 
the aggressor. The officer in command decided that the bet- 
ter part of valer was diecreticn, and delivered up the sailor, 
who was taken into custody, and in the afternoon conveyed 
on board again. The Sirius took 35 passengers, 3,000 let- 
ters, and 2,000 newspapers. 


A Mammoth Bank.—It is understood that the $5,000,000 
Bank which was projected here under the General Banking 
Law, will go into operation in a few weeks. T. Olcott, 
Esq., of Albany, has been chosen president, and accepted the 
appointment. 

A Row in the Bloody Sixth.—The official dignitaries of 
the city, while dining at the City Hall on the 4th, were som 
what startled by the information that a bloody riot was going 
on in the Sixth Ward. The Mayor, afier giving orders that 
a military force should be in readiness to act if required, re- 
paired, with several of the aldermen, to the battle ground, 
and, by threats and persuasion, scon succeeded in quelling 
the disturbance and dispersing the mob. Our city rowdies 
have long since been taught to respect the authority of the 
worthy chief magistrate, and we entertain but little fear of a 
repetition of those scenes of destruction which disgraced the 
city some 18 months ago, as long as Mr. Clark shall hold his 
seat. 

Another Steamer expected.—The New Orleans Bulletin 
states that the owners of the steam packet Cuba, now plying 
between that city and Texas, intend sending her to this city 
on the L1th inst., with passengers and light freight. It is 


expected that she will make the tip in eight days, touching 
at Charleston. 


Pheniz Bank.—All the members of the late Board of Di- 
rectors were on Tuesday last re-elected by large majorities, 
thus reinstating Messrs. Delafield and Carey, who resigned 
in April last. Mr. Delafield, however, has declined a seat 
at the Board, and will opera private bank. 

Deaths in this city last week, 109—of which nearly one- 
fourth were from consumption, ’ 


{ 


} 


, Commercial Bank of Florida.—By a gentleman just ar- 
rived here from St. Josephs, we learn the following partic- 
ulars in relation to this institution, and we give them just 
as they have been communicated to us : 

It appears that Stevenson, the purchaser of said Bank, 
attempted to abscond with its assets, in the steamer Ion, 
from Columbus to Texas, via New-Orleans, and with that 
view sent the clerk in advance to St. Josephs, to obtain the 
necessary clearance papers, and to rejoin the boat at the 
Point at the entrance of the Bay. \. 

Immediately after the arrival of the clerk at St. Jose hs, | 
the U. S. steam packet Florence, bound from Tampa Bay | 
to Mobile, put in there, and the clerk supposing her to be | 

Ton, and fearing if she reached the wharf it would frus- | 

trate their designs. decided to go and meet her down the | 
Bay, and offered a large amount to put him on board. This} 
excited a suspicion, and he was arrested and coerced to 
make known the intentions of his visit. 
Upon these being known, E. J. Wood, with several oth- 
er citizens, made application to Capt. Johnson of the U. 8. 
steamer to put out and meet the Ion, to which he readily 
assented. They had not proceeded far before they espied | 
the smoke of the Ion, and in a short time they were side by | 
side. 








The citizens of St. Josephs were put on beard the Ion, 
where they found Stevenson and his family. He had nine 
thousand dollars in specie, besides a large amount in Com-| 
mercial Bank paper. He had a hearing before the author-| 
ities of St. Josephs, and was committed. 

[Mobile Register, June 226. 





Usury Cases.—Several suits for the recovery of money | 
loaned during the late pressure were noticed for trial! at the | 
Essex Circuit now sitting in this city, where the only ground | 
of defence was the plea of usury. A case of this description | 
was tied on Wednesday last, in which John Righter was | 
plaintiff, and John Gardner defendant. ‘The sum involved 
was between four and five hundred dollars. Mr. R. M. 
Crane, one of the indorsers, having been exonerated from | 
liability on the note was introduced as a Witness, and clearly | 
proved the fact of usury—the plaintiff had received some- | 
ling like 3 per cent a month, or at the rate of 36 per cent! 
per annum, when every thing over 6 per cent is usury in this | 
state. We understand the Judge was very severe against | 
note shavers, several of whom were present, watching with | 
intense irterest the progress of this trial, and sweating pro- 
fusely as the Judge proceeded to lay down and enforce the | 
law. The Jury returned a verdict for the defendant. 

The laws of N. Jersey are very decisive against this of- 
fence—no matter how many hands the note has passed 
\brough, if usury is proved in any stage of its existence, the | 
claim under it falls to the greund. 

The case of Thomas Biovks vs. Farrand & Gould, not- 
withstanding usury was proved, was decided in favor of the 
plaintiff. ‘The note on which this suit was brought was held | 
by a citizen of N. York, and the loan was there negociated, 
and the money obtained—of course the principles of the 
New York law was brought to bear on the case. Mr. Brooks 
having obtained the note ignorant of the fact that a usurious 
transaction had been connected with it, was entitled to re- 
cover by the law of that state. A part of the jury, however, 
being strongly prejudiced against note shaving, were inclined 
to resist the Jaw laid down by the Chief Justice, and find for | 
the defendant. 
into court about rine o'clock on Friday morning, 
ed that they could not agree—they then stood 
The Judge made a few explanatory remarks to them, and 
again sent them out. About an hour after they returned 
with a verdict for the plaintiff, and assessed the damages at 
$1064-81, and six cents costs. [Newark Eagle. 











and report- 
six to six. 








The Cherokees.—Gen. Scot has published an order sta- 
ting that the removal of [ndians, for emigration from the Mid- 
dle District, late Cherokee country, being nearly, or quite 
completed, arrangements will be commenced at once for the 
honorable discharge and payment of the volunteers and mili- 
tia in the service of the United States within that district. 

The people of Georgia are delighted at the successful ter- 
mination of this Indian business. [Alexandria Gaz. 





African Slave Trade.——The Boston Courier gives the 
following shocking incidentconcerning one of the captured 
slave ships, which left Africa with 442 slaves: 


Sickness was general among them on the voyage. The 
Captain, by name Collingwood, pretending to be short of 
water, called his officers together, and said—* If the slaves 
died a natural death it would be the loss of the owners of | 
the ship; but if they were thrown alive into the sea, it 
would . the loss of the underwriters !” and he argued that 
it would not be so cruel to throw the poor sick wretches 
into the sea, as to suffer them to linger outa few days, un- 
der the disorders with which they were afflicted. The mate 
objected, as there was no pr.sent want of water, but the 
Captain prevailed, and he caused to be picked out from the 
ship’s cargo 133 slaves, who were, by his orders, throws 


Having remained out all night, they came || ba 


Counterfeits—Counterfeit one dollar bills 
tral Bank, Cherry Valley, are in circulation at 
editor of the Albany Argus thus describes one 
letter A. No. 1603, dated April 4, 1838, and signed D, Lit 
tle, president, H. J. Olcott, cashier. The engraving : 
coarse and the signatures bad imitations. D. Little habs 
been president of this bank for several years, aa 
We have been shown several bills of our Cj 
that have been altered from the denomination Of one dotlay 
to ten dollars. They are very neatly executed and Well 
calculated to deceive. The manner of effecting this ig 
pasting over the dies which contain the figure one, g 
cut from another bill of the denomination of ten. The 


most simple and effectual mode of detectj them in by 
holding them up to the light, when the altered parts wijj be 
immediately discovered. 

Also, $10’s Leicester Bank, Leicester, Mass., dated July 
14, 1836, — to E. Field, signed by H. G. Henshaw 
cashier, v. . Denny, president. Not having seen one, 
we are unable to give a particular description. 

Sylvester's Reporter, 


Facts worthy of notice.—The first regularly 
line of packet ships from New York, was the one which jg 
now known as the “ Old Line of Liverpool Packets,” "Th 
line was organized in the autumn of the year 1817, and 
consisted of four ships, and in 1822 it Was increased ty 
eight ships. Other lines have since been established for 
Liverpool, London and Havre, and to southern ports in 
the United States, and the whole number of packets which 
have regularly ran from the above mentioned ports for the 
last five years are not less than 100. 

The whole number of lives lust from accident of any de. 
scription in the packets since their commencement in ist, 
to the present time, embracing a period of 21 years, is com. 
puted at not more than 45. The only packets lost during 
that period, when a loss of life occurred, are two, 








Bloody Affray at Ottawa, lll.—We learned yesterda by 
a gentleman froin Ottawa, that an engagement took a 
on the line of the canal, a day or two previous, between 
two parties ef the workmen, which resulted in the death of 
twelve or fifteen of them. Those engaged in the affray 
were Irishmen, and it arose on account of the national di- 
vision amongst them. The militia were called out and the 
disturbances quelled. [St. Louis Repub. 


The Commercial Bark of New Orleans.—This institu 
tion, which has a capital of some three millions of dollars, 
does not appear to be conducting its business in the most 
creditable manner. It has in circulation notes which are 
not payable either at its own counter, or at the bank of 
America in this city; which bank, though it is doi alarge 
business on account of the Commercial bank, heabeaite 
cently instructed by the directors of the other to refuse the 
payment of such notes—it being more profitable to the 
Commercial bank to sell checks on New York at ten per 
cent. premium, in exchange for these notes. The country 
merchant, who receives these notes on the faith of the pro- 
mise which they bear on their face, and is wholly i 

of these underhand manauvres, is thus put to considerable 
embarrassment, besides being taxed with a heavy per cent 
age. The Commercial bank has, we believe, lately declar- 
ed some heavy dividends; and under the circumstances we 
are not surprised at the fact. But we do think that the 
nk of America has not acted rightly in becoming id 
to such transactions; it probably has its share of the 
ings; but good faith should universally obtain in all com 
mercial proceedings. Some regard must be paid to thein- 
terest of the people, as well as to that of the stockholders. 
[Sunday Morning News 


—The banking house of the 








Daring Attempt at Robbery 
Bank of the State of Georgia was entered between the co- 
sing of business on Saturday, and Monday am. 
posed to be during Sunday. The outer door of the 
was forced open—nearly all the drawers of the officer 
desks opened and searched. ‘The inner iron door present 
ed the obstacle to the villains entering the vault, and the 
Bank has sustained no loss, not a dollar having been 

as they were unable to obtain access to the money. The 
following paper was left on the table of the President é 
rectly in front of his chair, written in a a bold hand: 
“ That iron door made a complete April Fool of us.” And 
on the reverse of the sheet the following : “ It is hard 
kick against the pricks—Bad Luck.” 

[Savannah Georgian, 26th ult. 





K* The Albany Argus says: “ We are requested tot 
that several of the western banks of this state have dedlinel 
or withdrawn from the arrangement entered into by the 
Auburn committee, and that the three associated banks it 
the city of New York, may refuse the notes of some ifm 
all of these banks; but that arrangements have been mat 
by which they will all continue to be received in this ai 

















alive into the sea with fetters on them. 





and in New York on the same terms as heretofore, vis. 
half of one per cent.” ' 
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PETTY LITIGATION. 

An anti-litigation society is certainly needed in this coun- 
try. The propensity to engage in small vexatious lawsuits 
js becoming astonishingly prevalent, and unless sometking 
can be done to check it, pettifogging will become the only 
iness which it will be worth while to embark in, and jus- 
tice will be dispensed precisely like Brandreth’s Pills, and 
such like quack restoratives. ‘= 

The philanthropy which seeks to “ bring justice to every 
man’s door,” seldom contemplates the adjuncts attendant 
upon its near and familiar companionship; or the form and 
gate in which the blind goddess chooses to “‘ receive com- 
pany,” under the present hve dollar system of cheap juris- 

“ The spirit of our republican institutions” very properly 
rejects the legal paraphernalia of other times, and leaves jus- 
tice in her lower tribunals to sit as she best may on a flat- 
bottomed chair, with Cowen’s Treatise and the Clerk’s 
Manual for her guides. Thus accommodated, we see her 
in the person of some fifty dollar functionary, taking up her 
abode 1n almost every tavern in the interior of the state—in 
the cities the number of representatives and adjacent grog 
shops is generally trebled—ready to serve suitors with sum- 
mons’ for ninepence, or whiskey cocktails for three cents a 
piece. No, we mistake. There is a statute in this state 
which prescribes that no man who sells liquor shall peddle 
law—this, however, does not materially interfere with the 
above arrangement of matters. The justice sti!l goes to the 
tavern to huld court—while the tavern keeper merely re- 
ceives the “ Squire,” because he has a nice room adjoining 
his bar, to accommodate the jury and the witnesses. 

Thus satisfactorily quartered, the ‘‘play opers and the 
plot thickens.” The parties litigant emerge fiom the crowd- 
ed and alcoholic atmosphere which surrounds the bar, where 
they have been severally inspiring each other’s witnesses 
with the spirit of—Truth. ‘f'wo constables take their stand 
at either side of the judgment seat, eager lor the venire which 
they have respectively advised euch of the afvresaid litigants 
to call fur. The justice unfolds the “‘ minutes” of the court 
from a brown wrapper, consisting of half a dozen strips of 
ditty paper, printed on the one side, and scratched over 
crosswise with magisterial and ministerial chirogrophy on 
the other. The cause is called ina voice ha'f lost in a buge 

quid of tobacco. Both parties answer—and demard a jury 





for attending to trial—gets a retaining fee for bringing a cer- 
tiorari—and returns to town to get it “ allowed.” 

This is a fair picture we believe of nine-tenths of the law 
suits and the modus operandi of business brought into justice’s 
courts. The suits thus tried, nourish the spirit of excite- 
ment, administer to the perversity of the multitude, promote 
idleness, produce beggary, and furnish a mockery of the ad- 
ministration of justice. [Troy Morning Mail. 


A Serr-Mape Man.—A Mr. McDowall, a native of 
Scotland, who has resided several years in Liberia, gives 
the following description of a self-taught inhabitant of that 
Colony : 


“ Among the entirely uneducated men, there is one who 
deserves special notice. He was, before emigrating, a bar- 
ber in Norfolk, Va. and has been in the Colony some years. 
During more prosperous days, when commercial specula- 
tions were very profitable, he carried on at the same time 
the trades of blacksmith, baker, merchant and hotel-keeper. 
But more than all these, he practises as an attorney ; and 
although he can neither read nor write, there are few of his 
more learned brethren of the faculty who like to enter the 
lists against him. He carefully and accurately commits to 
memory those clauses in his books bearing on the case of 
his client, by having them read over to him by his clerk— 
so that in the course of hia pleading, when called for his au- 
thority, he at once refers the honorable Court to the page, 
chapter, section, &c. of Blackstone, or the revised Statutes 
of Virginia—opens the book at the place marked, and ap- 
pears to read accurately the quotations referred to. 

“ His eloquence, although setting all the rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric (as might be expected) at defiance, still 
being characterized by strong good sense and shrewd logic 
—adding to these a portly figure, somewhat dignified mien, 
and a pair of green spectacles, makes him no despicable 
ee. He is, to boot, a stanch friend of the oppress- 
ed, and has often rescued their rights from within the grasp 
of the learned sophistry of his feilow practitioners ; and is 
always to be found a strong advocate im favor of the Gov- 
jernment. Those who have been in the habit of visiting 
| Monrovia, will at once recognize the individual alluded 
to.” 











Temperance 1n Evrope.—We make the following ex- 





—the requisite process is signed—the favorite constable se- 
lected and set off to gather together ** the Englishman’s birth 
right, a jury of his Peers,” und the court takes a recess fur | 
hilf an hour. 

Meunwhile the news has gone abroad that there is to be a 
litigated trial before Squire Dunkerhead at the tavern—the 


blacksmith leaves his forge—the wheelwright his shop—the || now published in French, Dutch, German, Swedish, Rus- 


merchant and the merchant’s clerk—the hostler, the loafer, 
and all the people round about, leave their respective avoca- 
tions, and repair to the intellectual arena with the same 
eagerness they wouid to a cuck fight or a town meeting. 

And now the jurors of the jury having been duly summon- 
ed, also come, who to speak the truth of the matters given 


tiem in charge, being chosen from the inside of a smashed | 


hit, tried and sworn, they take their seats in the most im- 
posing positions on a bench against the wall. 


By this time the defendant’s counsel, Mr. Splatterdasher, 
aregalar bred attorney from the city, has arrived at the door 
with a carpet-bag full of books—the hostler takes his horse 
and the counsellor a glass of gin, and the trial is pronounced 
ready tocommence. The pluintiff’s counsel, an experienced | 
pettifogger of country breeding, glances inquiringly at his | 
formidable antagonist, and draws up to the pitch-pine coun- | 
cil-table, turns down two or three pages of Cuwen’s Treatise, 
and calls his witnesses. The witnesses all swear that they | 
distinctly saw a dog, which they believe to be the defendant’s 
dog, chasing a hen on the premises of the plaintiff—being | 
cross-examined, they are not sure that it was the defendant's 
dog—but are sure that it was a red dog, and that defendant 
keeps a red dog. The court here announces “ that certainty 
toacommon intent’”’ is sufficient; defendant’s counsel bows 
a learned assent. Another witness is then called to prove by 
way of aggravation of damages, that the hen thus chased and 
killed had ten young chickens. To this the deferdant’s 
counsel absolutely objects—and now the pent up eloquence 
and law books open—Coke and Chitty—Eden on injunctions, | 
and Angel on water courses, are cited to show that this tes- | 
Umony is altogether improper, impertinent, and impoasible | 
to be given in evidence. 

Two edifying hours are spent in the discussion, and the 
court decides that he will hear the testimony, and note the 
objection. The defence is opened pro forma. Ten witnes- 
ses are called, three of whom swear that the defendant keeps 
no dog—five that he keeps no red dog, and two who testify 
Positively that the defendant’s dog is a black bitch. The 
testimeny, after expert cross-examinations, re-examinations, 

and counter calling of witnesses, is at length closed. The 
counsel sum up to the jury at length, the court swears a con- 


| ‘Temperance Union: 


tract trom the report for the present year of the American 


“ During the year, our countryman, the Rev. Robert H. 
|| Baird, has taken a second tour to the North of Europe, and 
presented his History of the Temperance Reformation, 





| sian, and Hungarian, to nearly every Prince, and to all the 

| most eminent philanthropists. It has also been presented | 
| to the Queens of Spain and Portugal, and has attracted the 
| notice of several of the public journals. 

“The Government of Prussia is decidedly and actively 
favorable to Temperance. The Crown Prince is patron 
| of the Total Abstinence Society. The King in council has 
ordered the formation of a Temperance Society in every 
province, requested the Clergy to — the subject in 
their pulpits, and directed that the ‘Temperance History be 
used as a class-book in every school in the kingdom. 

“In Sweden the Temperance cause is advancing under 
the patronage of the King, President of a ‘Temperance So- 
ciety. 

in France the subject is beginning to arrest public at- 
tention, and a few societies are formed. A letter from the 
Count Mole, Minister of Foreign Affairs, to the French 
Consul at Philadelphia, inquiring into the nature, opera- 
tion and results of ‘Temperance Societies in America, has 
received the attention of your committee, and been suit- 
ably answered.” 








Something New.—Some 200 barrels of flour have been 
shipped from Adrian, (Mich.) to Troy, New-York—the first 
time the staff of life has taken this backward route. The fa- 
cilities of transportation by the rail-road of Michigan, and 
the abundant harvests in view give reason to believe enough 
will be left for the supply of the emigrants pouring into that 
quarter, and who have heretofore, like locusts, consumed all 
the eatables on the route. (Star. 





Victims to Steam Ezpl —The ber of persons ir 
this country who have fallen victims to the criminal negli- 
gence of steamboat captains and engineers, or to the defective 
construction of boilers and engines within the last three years, 
is computed at 256 in 1836, 700 in 1837, and 1000 in 1838, 
making 2300 innocent persons murdered by a shocking death 
in two years! 





The Peach Trees in Delaware promise an abundant 
yield this year. On the Union Farms, near Wilmington, 
owned by Dr. Thomson of that place, and Mr. M. Eayre of 
Philadelphia, we learn that about 100 acres immediately on 





stable, and after mature deliberation being had, the jury 
about midnight return into court and say, they find a verdict 
for the plaintiff of six cents damages and six cents costs. 

defendant’s counsel sneers at the stupidity of the jury— 


the River Delaware, are now flourishing in peach trees, 
and that about one half will bear this year. 


The Bank of the United States has declared a dividend of 
four per cent. for the last six months, payable on the 13th 


—_—_—— 
Oil Cake.—Over 100 tons of flaxseed oil cake was shipped 
for England on Saturday last. This material, which is the 
remains of the seed after the oil has been extracted, is ex- 
tensively used, here and elsewhere, for fattening cattle. 





THEATRES. 


Tue Parx.—The theatrical season has terminated at this establish- 
ment, and the house will be closed for a short time for the purpose of 
making some improv The paign will be opened 
under highly favorable auspices. Amongst those engaged, we notice 
the names of Charles Matthews, Mrs. Wood, Madame Vestris, Miss 
Tree, Madame Caradori, and Miss Davenport. The latter will make 
her first appearance on the 16th inst. 

We are pleased to hear that a proposition has been started to give 
the estimable and indefatigable manager of this theatre a public bene- 
fit. If unimpeachable conduct, a devotion to the best interests of the 
drama, and a benevolent disposition, which has never failed to display 
itself in the hour of need, entitle any man to a recompense of this kind, 
no one is more worthy of the honor than Mr. Simpson. In saying that 
he has done more to elevate the character of the profession which he 
adorns than any other member of it in America, we state a fact thatall 
who know him will assent to, We hope this benefit will take place 
on the opening of the ing theatrical season, as it will give several 
eminent performers, who will then be in the city, an opportunity of 
testifying their admiration and regard for a man who has ever shown 
himself to be guided by the nicest principles of honor, both in public 
and in private. 

Nis.o’s Garven is nightly filled by a fashionab) di , who 
never leave the enchanting place dissatisfied. The manager, Mr. Sef- 
ton, deserves great praise for the admirable manner in which the Vau- 
devilles are brought out, and Mr. Niblo, the proprietor, will long be 
remembered as one of the most successful caterers for the public taste 
we have ever had in this city. The new pantomime introduced by 
the Ravels has an unprecedented run. ~ 
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fAaccied, 

On Friday, 29th ult. by Rev. E, F. Hatfield, Benjamin Corlies, jr. 
to Martha, daughter of Charles Webb, al! of this city. 

Ou Saturday, by Rev. Buel Goedse!, Wm. Bolton, of Ci enango Ca, 
N. Y. to Mary Ann, daughter of Stephen King, Esq. of this eny. 

Also, by Rev. Wm. Patton, Capt. Joseph R. Brown to Eliza L. Pye, 
both of this city. 

Ou Sunday, by Rev. John Middleton, James Arnold to Maria F., 
daughter of Vernum Wilkinson, all of Providence, R.1, 

Ou Monday, by Rev. Bishop Hughes, John J. Adams to Agnes E., 
daughter of Joseph Daymon, all of this city. 

Also, by Ker. Mr. Morrix, Moses D. Gule, of Portsmouth, Ohio, to 
Adelia G. Gross, of this city. 


Died, 

On Friday, 29h ult. Thomas Devereux, aged 51 years. 

Also, Robert Steel, aged 33. 

Ou Sunday, at New Rochelle, Mary Ann Bertine Sneden, daughter 
of Aarou C. Burr, of this city, aged 27. 

Also, William P. Erben, aged 34. 

On Monday, Capt. Richard Adams, formerly of Bristol. 

Also, Lydia, wife of John B. Willis, aged 36. 

Also, Samuel Hetherington, aged 19. 

hn Tuesday, Joseph Teiford Williams, aged 33. 

Also, Charles E. Smith, aged 11. 

At Middlebury, Vt. on the 20th ult. Timothy Barlow, aged 70. 

At Green Bay, on the 7th uit. Joseph Dickinson, Esq. aged 31. 








TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

TWILL’S MUSICAL SALOON.—The proprietor of this Es- 
tablishment invites the attention of the Musical World to the exten- 
sive Catalogue of New and Fashionable Music tly publishing. 

On his tables can be found all the standard Musical Compositions 
of the great masters of Europe and America; every description of 
Treatise on Thorough Bass, Harmony, Singing and Fingering. Mu- 
sical Grammars aud Elementary Works of every Musician of any 
distinction, 

Every day adds to the already large collection of new aud popular 
Songs, Marches, Waltzes, Dances, Kondos, Variations, Quadrilies, 
&c. &c., many of which cannot be found at the other stores about 
town. 

The style of publishing Music at this Establishment, is well 
kuown to the Musical Community to be superior tu any other store 
in the country, all the Music being printed from elegantly engreved 
metallic plates; the title pages embellished with beautiful litnogra- 








phic vigueties, many of which are tastefully colored. The price of 
Music is at one half the old rates, and as low as cau be obtained else- 
where. 

OF Catalogues given gratis, and Music sent to any port of the city. 

ATWILL’S MUSIC SALOON, 
jy7 Sign of the Golden Lyre, 201 Broadway, uear St. Paul’s, 
OUSE, LAND, AND INTELLIGENCE OFFICE, No.3 Beek- 
man street, near the Park, New York—For Buying, Sciliog and 
Exchanging H: uses, Lands and other Property on commission. Also, 
for finding purchasers, and property for purchasing, and exchang- 
ing. Property in any part of the United States can be bought, sold, 
or exchanged through this Office, Also, for turaishing Families, Ho- 
tels, and others, with Servants of all kinds. Also, Schools with 
Teachers, Merchauts with Clerks, Book-keepers, &c. 

Rules of the Office —Rule 1—Commission for selling Houses and 
improved Lands, pne per cent. ; all unimproved, regulated by agree- 
meat. Rule 2.—One dollarin advance, will be required for each order, 
and ifa Sale or an Exchange is effected, the above fee will ve charged. 
All Orders from any part of the United States, post-paid, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Rule for su ing Servants.—Fifty cents in advance will be requir- 
ed for each Servant over 14 years old, and Twenty-five cents for all 
under 14. Ifthe-servant is not procured within one week from the 
time that the order is given, the money will be refunded, if applied 
for. O7'If the servart hired proves to be a bad one, there will pot 
be any charge made for tho next. The subscriber pledges himself 

















the cause shall be “carried up,” charges ten dollars 


instant. 


that he wii in his efforts to suit applicants. 
ie 7” ll spare no pains effor suit app 4. JUDD. 
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A DUET FOR TWO VOICES, WITH PIANO-FORTE ACCOMPANIMENT—FROM THE ODEON 


_ANDANTINO. 
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Hark! the peal-ing, Seft-ly stenl-ing, Eve-ning bell, Sweetly ccheed Down the an. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 
How liule fades from earth when sink to rest 
The hours and cares that filled a great man’s breast! 
Though nought of all we saw the grave may spare, 
His lite pervades the world’s impregnate air! 
Though Sbakspeare’s dust beveath our footsteps lies, 
His spirit breathes amid his native skies; 
With meaning won from him for ever glows 
Each air that England feels, and star it knows. 
His whispered words for many a mother's voice 
Can make her sleeping child in drean.s rejoice, 
Ana z!rams from spheres he first conjoined to earth, 
Are bient with rays of each new morning's birth 
' Amid the sights and tales of common things, 


wm jae 
a —— 
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Leaf. flower, and bird, and wars, and deatiss of kings, 
Of shore, and sea, and nature's daily round, 
Of life that tills, and tombs that Joad the ground, 
His visions mingle, swell, command, pace by, 
And haunt with living presence heart and eye: 
And tones from him, by other bosoms caught, 
Awaken flush and stir of mounting thougit, 
And the long sigh, and deep impassioned thrill, 
4 Rouse custom's trance, and spur the faltering will. 
( Abovea land more inly his than ours 
He sits supreme, enthroned in skyey towers, 
And sees the heroic brood of his creation 
Teach larger life to his ennobled nation. 
O, shaping brain! O, flashing fancy’s hues! 
O, boundiess heart! kept fresh by pity’s dews! 
O, wit, humane and blythe! O, sense sublime 


; For each dim wuracle of mantied Time! 
} Transcendent form of Man! in whom we read 
} Mankind’s whole tale of Impulse, Thouglt and Deed ; 


Amid the expanse of years beholding thee. 

We know how vast our world of life may be; 

Wherein. perchance, with holier aims than thine, 

Oor smaller task and strength are more divine, Blackwood. 


THE VOWS OF MEN. 
BY T. H. BAILEY. 
: : Writs on the sand when the tide is low: 
: Seek the spot when the waters flow ; 
Whisper a uvame when the storm is heard: 
Pause that the echo may catch the word; 
If that you wrote on the sand eliould last— 

If echo is heard ‘mid the tempest’s blast, 
Then believe, and not till then. 
That there’s truth in the vows of men. 


; Throw a rose on the stream at morn: 
i Watch at eve for the flower’s return; 
Drop in the ocean a golden grain: 
Hope ‘twill shine on the shore again; 
= the rose you again behold— 
you gaze on your grain of gold 
Then believe, pte a till avg ; 
There is truth in the vows of men. 


A Hist rox Warm Weaturn.—Somewhere in Java, 
or in other eastern regions, the aboriginal legislators, while 
holding a “ palaver,” keep themselves cool by a device that 
might perhaps be advantageously adopted in Congress. 
during the warm weather. A jar sufficiently large filled 
with cold water, is provided for each member, who gets in- 
to it during the session, and sits until the hour of adjourn- 
ey ment, immersed to his neck in the tranquilizing fluid. The 

measures taken therefore are calm and deliberate, and the 


debates are likewise free from heat and ill-temper. The 
Javanese Solons cannot therefore lash themselves into a 
fury by violent jesticulation, for any attempt at making a 
splash, would probably result in being spilt. Thus, these 
cold water jars would probably exclude all other jars; and 
had the pugilistic Congressmen who have of late been so 
outrageous in the House of Representatives, been “ put 
ap” in the Javanese fashion, the recent difficulties in all 
likelihood would not have occurred. Under these arrange- 
ments, the phraseology of the House migit perhaps require 
alteration. Instead of being “ out of order,” a gentleman 
might be told that he’ was “ out of water,” and instead of 
ordering him to “ take his seat,”’ be might be required to 
“resume his jar.” The efiect like wise of so many diversi- 
fied countenances protruding from the crockery, could not 
be otherwise than picturesque and entertaining. Lycurgus 
in a pipkin, would probably be as imposing as Diogenes in 
a tub. Philadelphia paper. 








Tue Privce ve Jomsvirie.—A circumstance occurred 
on the Prince's arrival at Washington, which must have 
furnished him and his suit with some merriment. He had 
arrived in the city perfectly incog., and in a dress ‘marvel- 
ously ill-favored.’ With his friends in a similar costume, 
he called at Gadsby’s for ‘ bed and board’ ‘The person to 
whom the party applied, after surveying them from head to 
foot, and not concejving a very exalted opinion of their 
‘pecuniosity,’ told them there was no room in the hotel.— 

hey next went to Brown's Hotel, where they were simi- 
larly scrutinized, but were informed that there were only 
two rooms in the garretunoccupied. As the travelers were 
tired, they accepted this elevated dormitory, rather than go 
further. ‘The bar-keeper presented his book, as usual, for 
the names of his visiters, and when the Prince signed his, 
with all his titles, &c., the man, in a great flurry, rang the 
bell, called Mr. B., who ordered the best chamber to be im- 
mediately prepared for the royal traveler! This must have 
recalled to the mind of the Prince a similar one in the 
amusing adventures of Guzinan d’Alfarache, in which the 
| hero stops at a fashionable hotel where he had been very 

badly received some time before on account of his shabby 
| appearance, but when he called in an elegant carriage, and 
| stepped in, habited in brilliant style, there was no end to 
| the fatiguing splendor of his reception, —_ Balt. Transcript. 





Oggsity 1s Arnica.—It was a subject of remark amon 

; us, and occasioned some ainnseinent to see the ditierent ef- 
| fects of heat on different constitutions. Sometimes, with 
| the thermometer at 84°, I felt cold in a blanket ‘dress, 
| and at other times, at 75°, Iwas oppressed with heat; it 
| appeaved, however, to depend much on the moist or dry 
| state of the atmosphere. I found that a very simple rule 
| had hitherto kept me in excellent health; if [ felt sleepy af- 
ter a meal, I considered it a gentle hint fram my stomach 
that I was over-working it, and reduced my fare according- 
ly. Im fact, I thought the less one consumed the better, as 
all our ap to have a most unaccountable pro- 
‘away d to become fat. I did not eat one-half that I had 
n accustomed to doin England, and yet could not keep 
myself from increasing. Dr. Briggs was precisely in the 


i ie and as for Lander, be was as broad as he was 
ng. 
i 


Bovararts axp Mapaye pe Stae..—Bonaparte had 
conversed personally with Madame de Strel, and was 
aware that her general ideas were unfavorable to his views 
—that ber house was the rallying point for the disaffected, 
‘and that the discussions which tcok place there tended to 
preserve that love of liberty which it was his object to ex- 
tinguish. ‘ She speaks neither of politics nor of me, as 
they affirm,” said he; “ yet | know not how it happens— 
those who have seen her, always like me less.” 

Napoleon requested Talleyrand to injorm her that she 
must quit Paris. His characteristic finesse was shown in 
his manner of performing the embarrasaing office assigned 
him by the First Consul. He called upon Madame de 
Stacl, and, after a few compliments, said: “1 hear, Mad- 
ame de Stael, you are going to take a journey.”’ 

“Oh no! it is a mistake—I have no such intention.” 

“ Pardon me—I was informed you were going to Switz- 
erland.” 

“ T have no such project, I assure you.” 

“ But I have been told, on the best authority, that you 
would quit Paris in three days.” 

Madame de Stael took the hint and went to Copet. 


Tue Fasnioxs.—In No. 77 of the Tatler we find the fol- 
lowing :—‘*‘ About five years ago, I remember it was the 
fashion to be short-sighted. A man would not own an ac- 
quaintance until he first examined him with his glass. At 
a lady's entrance into the play-house, you might see tubes 
imtnediately levelled at her from every quarter of the pit 
and side-boxes.” Steele went on to say that, after the age 
recovered from that infirmity, the blind were succeeded by 
the lame, a janty limp became the beauty, and to be a crip- 
ple was the hight of gentility. 

If Stecle were living at thie day, he would behold a gen- 
eration in the full and fashionable enjoyment of both these 
infirmities—a most lame and short-sighted people. About 
six months ago, every fashionable parvenu gloried ina little 
black rattan, with a gold chain at the head, whereby it was 
twirled upon the finger, or whipped upon the high-heeled 
boots. Now, to be fashionable, a gentleman carries a shil- 
lelah, as formidable as the clubs of the wild Semangs of the 
East Indies. These canes, we presume, are the honorable 
vestiges of the former gencratien of fashionable cripples.— 
But it is more genteel to be short-sighted, now, than it was 
in the Tatler’s time. Indeed, it seems, if not quite vulgar, 
at least very singular, to mect such a rara avis as a person 
who can see daylight without glasses. If such an animal 
anomaly as a man of long sight were to be placed before a 
fashionable evening audience, the natural animal would cer- 
tainly be vitrified, if not petrified, by the refractions, reflec- 
tions and optical illusions concentrating upon such a curi- 
ous focal object. Baltimore Visiter. 

THE NEW-YORKE QUARTO)— 
Is poviiebed every Saturday evening, at No. 127 Nassau street, N. Y, 
GREELEY, W. M. ELDRIDGE, E. G. PAIGE, Proprieiore. 

Terms—Three Dollars and « Half per anoum in advance; Five 
Dollars for a year and a bulf; Three copies a yvar for $10, or five co- 
pies for $15. 

THE NEW-YORKE B—(FOLIO)— 
Is published every Saturday morning at No. 127 Nassau-st. N.Y. 


Terms —T wo Dollars Cents per ans. in advance. Five cop- 
ies wil) be sunt for Tea 
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